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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 

_ ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The love of personalities is no peculiarity of modern 
democracy, and our contemporaries might spare us 
their jeremiads about the decline of Parliament. It is 
a good many centuries since Plato regretted that 
popular assemblies will always talk about persons (xai 
dei rept dvOpurwv Trois vs movoder), most unphilo- 
sophical thing to do,” observed the Afhenian. On 
Monday night the House of Commons sat down to a 
banquet of highly seasoned delicacies. First of all 
there was Mr. Bartley’s hors d’euvre in the shape of a 
resolution condemning Lord Salisbury for putting 
so many relatives into his Government, and then as 
piece de résistance Mr. Chamberlain’s companies. With 
regard to the ‘family party,” the real reason of the 
irritation which is undoubtedly felt in political circles is 
the disturbance and disappointment of so many interests 
merely to find a place in the Cabinet for Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. As for the other appointments, Lord Salisbury 
can only choose from the young men whom he knows, 
and as he has not been in the House of Commons for 
thirty-two years, and never goes into society, he is 
aera restricted to his relatives and personal 

iends. It was by like physical force, as 
everybody knows, that Mr. 
personality upon the Premier. 


The debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s alleged holdings in 
certain companies which contract with Government 
departments proved conclusively that Czsar imposed 
upon his wife a standard which it is impossible for 
modern men of the world to live up to. Is it not time, 
by the way, that battered old coquette was allowed to 
rest in peace under the Forum, or wherever else her 
bones may lie? She has played in these debates as 
important a part as was performed in the Reform 
debates of 1867 by the Trojan horse, until at last Lowe 
declared that ‘‘he would turn that venerable beast out 
to grass.” Todemand that public men shall be ‘‘ above 
suspicion ” is to ask for the impossible. ‘‘ What king 
so strong can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? ” 
To say that no minister should be in a position where 
he might, if he chose, act corruptly, is to talk nonsense, 
for in these days there is no one from a cabinet minister 
down to a permanent under-secretary, who cannot if 
he likes make money out of his official position. Mr. 
Chamberlain showed that he joined the Colombo Com- 
mercial Company twenty-three years ago, and that he 


anbury impressed his 


could not possibly know that the Birmingham Trust was 
going to invest in Tubes Limited. 


That is enough, and more than enough, for the man 
in the street, who regards this inquisition by Messrs. 
Lloyd-George and Co. into the investments of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his relatives with the greatest indig- 
nation. It is no doubt much to be regretted that the 
travellers of Messrs. Kynochs should have been supplied 
with circulars stating that the chairman of the com- 
pany, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, was the brother of the 
Colonial Secretary. But how can the Colonial Secretary 
be held responsible for that? That members of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s immediate family circle hold shares in 
Kynochs, Hoskins, Elliots, and Tubes is admitted. 
But is it not notorious that the nearest relatives do 
not confide in one another about their pecuniary 
ventures? As a rule, they try to conceal them from 
each other, as few people care to own to speculation. 
Mr. Chamberlain was therefore right to repudiate the 
preposterous contention that he was answerable for 
the investments of his family. A greater man than 
Mr. Chamberlain, Edmund Burke, was rather hampered 
by what the aristocrats used to call his ‘‘ tail,” a group 
of relatives who were anxious to make money through 
Ned.” 


The Prime Minister took advantage of Lord 
Hardwicke’s personal statement in the House of Lords 
yesterday to speak his mind about the question, out of 
which the Radicals are making so much capital, 
whether commercial connexions or engagements are to 
disqualify men from joining the Government. Lord 
Salisbury told Lord Rosebery bluntly that his new 
doctrine was “‘clap-trap” and unsupported by any 
authority or precedent. As to the Under-Secretary for 
India, Lord Salisbury could not see that stockbrokers 
were guilty of any special commercial sin, or that the 
differed from any other kind of business-man. 
stockbroker, of course, is merely the middleman who 
buys and sells for other people. The Prime Minister 
pointed out that England is the only country in the 
world where Ministers must be chosen from one or 
other House of Parliament, and if the choice is to be 
still further restricted by excluding all men of commer- 
cial experience who may be connected with business 
firms, the service of the Crown must suffer in efficiency. 
In the most emphatic and indeed contemptuous language 
Lord Salisbury refused to subscribe to this superficial 
and unauthorised “ principle,” and hoped that neither 
Lord Hardwicke nor any other member of his Govern- 
ment would allow his conduct to be altered by partisan 
attacks. Lord Rosebery involved himself in his virtue, 
merely repeating that he was defending a public 
principle, and there their Lordships left the matter. 
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With the piety of “ancient men” Lord Roberts in 
his farewell speech at Cape Town traces good springing 
from evil in the creation of the Imperial Army and the 
consolidation of the Empire. There are passages in 
the speech that strike a note of faith in Providential 

idance before which we must keep silence, as we do 
in presence of the greater things of life. We will pass 
to those passages in which Lord Roberts speaks of the 
future of South Africa. If we could only hope that 
the spirit of Lord Roberts would prevail amongst 
British and Dutch! We should be trying to think less 
of the glories of conquest than of its responsibilities. 
Wise words of Lord Roberts, it may be feared, will do 
little to allay racial hatreds ; but they at least are an 
appeal to British subjects to act on the principle on 
which he conducted the war, by doing nothing to 
prevent friendly feeling and co-operation of the two 
races in the government of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony. 


General Clements’ force on the Magaliesberg has 
suffered a serious reverse at the hands of General 
Delarey, resulting in the loss of four officers killed anda 
long list of casualties. The sad news will give edge to the 
interest with which the chase after De Wet is followed. 
After his unsuccessful attempt to cross the Orange River, 
his force retreated in a north-easterly direction with 
General Knox hard onthetrack. Lord Kitchener states 
that he is being pressed on all sides ; but similar state- 
ments have been made before, and the redoubtable leader 
is still at large. He must, however, be now in serious 
straits. Besides losing a Krupp gun and an ammuni- 
tion waggon, he has thought it necessary to abandon 
500 horses and carts, and to release the prisoners he 
took at Dewetsdorp. On the 12th General Knox 
reported from Helvetia that he was engaged with 
De Wet in a running fight; and that the latter was 
moving in the direction of Reddersburg where a British 
column was waiting to réceive him. The Boers, too, 
have been active in the neighbourhood of Barberton, 
and a raid has been made to within twenty miles of 
Bloemfontein. 


The supplementary estimate of £ 16,000,000 for meet- 
ing the expenses of the war in South Africa and the mili- 
tary operations in China to the end of the current financial 
year were agreed to on Tuesday by a majority of 284 votes 
against 8. It was rendered necessary by miscalcula- 
tions of the Government, as Mr. Brodrick candidly 
admitted, of the probable course of events after October, 
when it was supposed the series of successes of Lord 
Roberts would lead to the collapse of the Boer opposi- 
tion. Instead of the subsequent scale of expenses 
being only about a fourth of what they had previously 
been, there has in fact been no reduction since the 
period of guerilla war began. Over two hundred thou- 
sand men will still have to be kept indefinitely in the 
country, even including the Volunteers, and in addition 
a force of 10,000 men constituting the new Transvaal 
police requires an expenditure of £1,000,000. Of the 
sum asked for, £13,500,000 will be required for the 
purposes of the war. It will, however, only be neces- 
sary to raise a sum of eleven millions, in round 
numbers, as a sum of about five millions remains of 
the amount voted in July. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was given powers of borrowing the sum of 
eleven millions either by a war loan, Exchequer bonds, 
or by Treasury bills: and he believes this will be 
sufficient till the end of the financial year on the ex- 
pectation of revenue made in April. 


In a certain sense no doubt Sir William Harcourt is 
right in declaring that the country looks with dismay 
on the prospect opened up by Mr. Brodrick’s speech. 
It is true also that the country recognises all the mis- 
calculations made by the Government since the war 
broke out. But all this was before the country at the 
general election and its dismay did not take the form 
of ousting the Government. The only real living 
criticism of Sir William Harcourt and the Opposition is 
directed to the point of policy as to the mode of putting 
an end to the guerilla warfare. It is probable that, with- 
out relaxing military operations, further steps will be 
taken in the spirit of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech last 
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week, to which Sir William Harcourt referred with 
satisfaction. But it is easier for the Opposition to 
imagine the beneficial effects of such proposals than to 
point to the success of what has already been done in 
that direction. Killing by kindness is not always wel- 
comed by the person experimented on; and we have 
already declarations from South Africa that Mr, 
Chamberlain’s speech has been taken as a sign of weak- 
ness and of reaction in England. It has been asked 
what good are fine words if independence is refused 
and Sir A. Milner is allowed to remain? Yet even Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Robert Reid are aware that 
annexation is to be taken as an irrevocable fact. 


Mr. Kruger’s tour is not likely to extend further than 
Holland. He has had an audience of the Queen but 
the little State has modestly declined to entertain the 
intervention idea and step in where Germany, France, 
and it must be added Russia, fearto tread. Democratic 
Holland has followed the lead of Imperial Germany in 
checking platonic demonstrations. Even the serenades 
of school children have been stopped on the ground 
that they lead to disorder. The President of the First 
Chamber of the States General wrote to Mr. Kruger a 
letter approving his ‘‘ noble purpose,” and the Nether- 
lands Government has declined all responsibility. In 
short, and in the language of Mr. Kruger’s Calvinistic 
theology, his ‘‘ day of grace” is passed. As Count von 
Biilow reminded the Reichstag, Mr. Kruger declined the 
suggestion of arbitration on the advice both of Germany 
and the Netherlands, and in August 1899 rejected the 
English proposals they thought he ought to accept. It 
is strikingly ungracious to refuse advice and then to 
ask the adviser to incur trouble and risk in getting you 
pe 4 the very scrape you have been led into by the 
re 


Count von Biilow’s speeches in the Reichstag on 
Monday in explanation of the refusal of the Emperor 
to receive Mr. Kruger was a sermon on the text that 
at the present time the affairs of nations are being 
guided by ‘‘ sovereigns and statesmen” and not by 
popular demonstrations, and that the people may be 
very glad that such is the case in their own interests. 
Though the parliamentary representatives of the people 
who have been making ‘‘Krugerinades” both in 
Germany and France still talk hostilely, and their 
bitterness still remains, they are secretly satisfied with 
the Governments that have prevented them from having 
what seemed to be their own way. Count von Bilow 
asks, What has Mr. Kruger gained by his reception in 
France? M. Delcassé’s answers were just as sensible 
as Count von Biilow’s would have been. ‘‘I could not 
have done better myself if it had been in Berlin” said 
the Chancellor humorously. Intervention was im- 
possible : joint interveners would each be afraid of 
being betrayed by the other. Therefore it was not 
consistent with common honesty that Mr. Kruger 
should be encouraged by orations in Germany. 


There is no use in trying to minimise the fact that the 
debate in the Reichstag discloses as bitter a feeling 
towards England, and as much jealousy and suspicion 
of the Government taking any action under English 
influence in the interests of England as exists in France. 
The Chancellor had to deal with this spirit, and he was 
as frank in his explanation that Germany did nothing 
either for England or anyone else that was not for her 
own sake as Prince Bismarck used to be. Englishmen 
will not object, and they will accept the Chancellor’s 
polite apologies for having to make his position clear 
quite as a matter of course. His definition of the 
relations between England and Germany cannot create 
any disappointment here. ‘‘ Our position as regards 
England is one of entire independence. We have not 
to look to England by one hair’s-breadth more than 
England has to look to us.” We only hope it may be 
some relief to France, and induce her to see the relevancy 
of the Chancellor’s words to herself, when he pointed out 
that Germany was not going to play the part of Don 
Quixote towards England, to run a tilt against eve 
English windmill, and refused to accept such a r 
whoever urged it. Count von Bilow has rendered a 
service to us and to Europe in general by his straight- 
forward speech. 
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Mr. Kruger has not only become famous himself but 
it has been his destiny to confer fame on Portugal and 
Holland, two States whose normal position is at least 
in the background. Through Mr. Pott who, being the 


_ Dutch Consul, sent contraband to him through Portu- 


guese territory, Mr. Kruger has embroiled these two 
countries, and caused the portentous announcement of 
the departure from Lisbon and from the Hague of their 
respective Ambassadors, and of the possibilities of 
another war and the venerable ‘‘ Vasco di Gama” 


' broadsiding the Dutch navy! So too we may ascribe 


XUM 


to Mr. Kruger that ‘‘alliance” of Great Britain and 
Portugal which has been cemented with such fine 
speeches and such great naval displaysin the Tagus. 
But what is this mysterious alliance? The ‘‘ Temps” 
and the ‘‘ Débats” agree that Portugal for some undefined 
object has been forced into becoming the “‘ Satellite” of 
Englaud, and rather suggest that this is the natural 
position of a small country like Portugal. The Berlin 
‘*Neueste Nachrichten” takes the prosaic view that 
it is an agreement about settling the Netherlands 
South Africa Railway and placing the Portuguese 
section of the Delagoa line under British administra- 
tion ; and about the formation of an Anglo-Portuguese 
company for extending the Lourenco Marques har- 
bour. This seems a probable account; and it would 
be possible to suggest others of more significance to 
the French critics. 


The exact position of the preliminary proceedings in 
the Chinese negotiations is still uncertain. According 
to a Reuter telegram from Peking to New York all the 
Governments except England have instructed their 
Ministers to sign the joint note. We suppose it is too 
late to hope that this means that England will insist on 
the original terms. The pretences that were made as 
to the impossibility of demanding those terms appear 
clearly factitious from the statement of the ‘‘ Times” 
Peking correspondent that the Empress was alarmed 
at a report sent by the Yang-tsze Viceroys of a German 
expedition to ascend the Yang-tsze and Han rivers for 
the purpose of cutting off the supplies from the Court— 
a project of which we have several times spoken. 
It is unfortunately true that the project is denied. Yet 
the reports of the degradation in rank of Tung-fuh-siang 
and of the return of the Emperor to Peking, and of 
the more conciliatory attitude of the Empress seems 
connected with it. 


If the joint note is signed negotiations will begin— 
when they will come to an end, and what views our 
Government holds on the important matters relat- 
ing to our future trade and other relations with 
China, nobody can say. The recent debates in Parlia- 
ment throw no light on the subject. There will be 
plenty of opportunity for British residents in China 
to bring their views before the negotiators: but how 
far they will be adopted depends on the Concert, which 
is a very doubtful collection of instruments. There is 
an interesting proposal said to be favoured by Chinese 
reformers that the adoption of Prince Tuan’s son as heir 
apparent should be cancelled and an heir of full age 
substituted in order to free the Emperor from the con- 
trol of the Tuan party. It is said that this step could 
be taken quite legally. 


Lord Curzon’s reply to a flattering address of the 
Bombay Municipality has excited a good deal of com- 
ment in India. It unfortunately permitted the interpre- 
tation that he dissociated himself from his official 
advisers and put his own wisdom above that of the 
classes whom he infelicitously groups as merchants, 
civil servants, army, and amateurs in general. More- 
over, it has the appearance of appealing to native 
Opinion to support him where the official wisdom of the 
slighted classes would lead him astray. Apparently 
Lord Curzon is not yet able to forget that he is no 
longer in the House of Commons. To claim as he does 
that ‘‘all India are the constituents of the Viceroy” is 
an inverted way of saying that the Viceroy is the 
Member for India—of course with a mandate from the 
electors. The leading Anglo-Indian journal reminds 
him that he is got that, nor an autocratic sovereign, but 
the servant of a constitutional monarch. It is per- 
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missible to add that a ruler must be very strong who 
can afford to slight publicly those who carry on his 

ent. The native press is even more cruel, for it 
applauds the wisdom and benevolence of his senti- 
ments but bluntly regrets that he does not regulate 
his acts accordingly. Perhaps it would have been 
better after all if he had gone to shoot lions in the 
Gir, if that amusement would have kept him away from 
Bombay. 


The effects of drought and famine disclose them- 
selves in the trade returns of India for the last six 
months. Imports have fallen in value by 2} crores 
and exports by nearly 6}. Unfortunately for Man- 
chester the former is represented by a decline in imports 
of cotton goods. Exports have naturally suffered most 
in articles of food and in cotton both raw and yarn. 
The traffic in silver bullion has largely diminished both 
ways. No doubt the fall in imports would have been 
still greater had not the Mint been obliged to buy silver 
for fresh coinage. The comparative disparity of exports 
might have had a serious tendency to depress Exchange, 
were not the Secretary of State’s drawings curtailed 
by borrowing at home and by the payments due for 
Pe troops and material employed in Africa and 

ina. 


Sir George O’Brien, the Governor of Fiji, has roused 
a storm in the capacious teacup of the South Pacific by 
promptly and vigorously denouncing New Zealand’s 
ambition to ‘‘ annex” Fiji. He warns the natives that 
the New Zealand Government only wants their 
land, reminds them of the fate of the Maoris, and 
promises to intercede on their behalf with the Queen. 
That Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand, who 
is himself always considerate of native rights, should 
resent this imputation is natural, but Mr. Seddon goes 
further and insists that Sir George should either sub- 
stantiate his charges or withdraw and apologise. As Sir 
George cannot prove what is in the future, he can only 
point to the history of New Zealand, which shows that 
the proper treatment of the children of the soil came only 
when the real mischief had been done. The Governor 
of Fiji may have been ‘‘ reckless ” in his positive asser- 
tion of the intentions of New Zealand, but he would fall 
seriously short of his duty if he failed to take whatever 
steps are possible to safeguard the interests of the 
Fijians in the event of the islands being handed over to 
New Zealand. 


Admiral Hopkins called attention at the United Service 
Institution on Wednesday to the anomaly of submarine 
mines being under the control of the War Office. The 
defence of ports should be under the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief of the station. The torpedo defence is under 
the admiral, but the submarine mines are under the 
general. Admiral Hopkins even went so far as to con- 
tend that the troops and forts should also be under 
the former. But unless the forts were garrisoned by 
Marines, considerable difficulties might arise. How- 
ever there can be no question that it is of vital import- 
ance that torpedo boats and destroyers and submarine 
mines should work as parts of one machine. This 
branch of the country’s defence ought to be transferred 
from the War Office to the Admiralty. 


The Department of Agricultural and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland has issued two schemes to 
County Councils for encouraging improvement in the 
breeds of cattle and horses. These schemes appear to 
be exceedingly well thought out, their main idea being 
a grant of money from the department, proportioned to 
the amount contributed by local authorities themselves, 
for the purpose of promoting the objects of the schemes. 
Committees of the County Councils, including persons 


from without especially skilled in horse and cattle 


breeding, will be formed to administer these funds, which 
will be used to obtain well-bred and sound sires and 
prizes for successful breeders. The cattle scheme comes 
appropriately at a time when complaints are being 
made of the ill effects on cattle of certain processes in 
the new dairies that in many respects have been so 
successful, but which are said to injure the milk 
supplied to young animals. These committees will be 
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specially useful in watching and reporting on the facts 
as they affect cattle breeding. The two branches of 
the new industries should supplement each other 


admirably. 


Speaking some time ago of the financial failure of 
the Paris Exhibition, we said that many million tickets 
would remain unused on the last day. The official 
returns, which have just been published, show that 
nearly 18,000,000 tickets (out of the 65,000,000 issued) are 
still in the hands of the speculators and that the number 
would have been far greater if the Exhibition had not 
taken a new lease of life in September and October. 
The summer returns were disappointing ; and this no 
doubt accounts for the number of exhibitors who went 
bankrupt before the fair was even half over. Even 
those who held out until the end were unable to 
make good their losses ; and, although many of them 
have been granted indemnities ranging from 200,000 to 
20,000 francs, they still have reason to deplore their 
participation in the Exhibition. In Paris it is generally 
considered that the architects have done the best—for, 
says the boulevardier, they composed frail designs and 
in exchange received heavy sums. When their work 
was finished, they avoided their own buildings : like 
the architect of Vieux Paris who, so the story runs, 
forbade his wife and children to visit the place be- 
— he feared that it might collapse and smother 
them ! 


The divorce case in which Earl Russell was co- 
respondent raises some curious legal points. Lord 
Russell went to America last year and some months 
later married Mrs. Somerville, whose husband was then 
still living. The Earl and Mrs. Somerville prior to 
their marriage each professed to have obtained divorces 
in an American State. Civil law in England holds 
these American divorces in the circumstances as nuga- 
tory since the parties have not their real homes in 
America, therefore until Lady Russell obtains her 
divorce in England the Earl and Mrs. Somerville could 
not be married. But are they liable criminally 
for bigamy? That is a more difficult question. Sup- 
posing that the divorces were not legally valid yet the 
parties honestly believed they were, and entered into the 
second marriage on that belief. It seems hard if the 
technical offence of bigamy be here committed : there 
has at any rate been no guilty intention. But not the 
least curious part here is that the case on Tuesday was 
undefended and the Earl agreed to damages being 

iven against him for £1,500. It is difficult to see 

w he can take up this position of honest belief and at 
the same time admit damages. If Mrs. Somerville 
was legally divorced from her husband the Earl in no 
way inflicted an injury on Mr. Somerville by going 
through a form of marriage with Mr. Somerville’s 
former wife. 


The features of the week on the Stock Exchange 
have been American Rails and West African Gold 
shares. The croakers whose motto was “reaction” 
in Yankees have been disappointed. It is now pretty 
certain that there will be nothing like a money squeeze 
this year on either side of the Atlantic. It is true 
that most people are indisposed to operate on the 
approach of the holidays, as they like to eat their 
Christmas dinner in peace. But as Wall Street brokers 
have been advising their clients to wait till January and 
then buy, a good many _— have tried to forestall 
events by buying now. The result has been that prices 
ave been firm, while Erie Common have risen 4 dollars 
and Erie Preference 5 dollars on the purchase of the 
Pennsylvania coal company. On the receipt of a cable 
from the Gold Coast Agency giving the assay of the 
banket reef struck by the Wassau mine at 773 feet, the 
shares in Gold Coast Amalgamated rose from 4} to 63, 
while Wassaus rose from 3 to 3}, neighbouring pro- 
perties being of course favourably affected. South 
African mines are naturally not buoyant, but as there 
is no account in the shares even the debates in Parlia- 
ment failed to depress prices. . Westralians are dull, 
and Home rails, with the exception of Districts, 
which have risen 2, are featureless. Consols closed 
at 97H. 
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THE SHORT SESSION. 


ARLIAMENT was summoned to meet on 3 Deceni- * | 


ber for the exclusive purpose of voting money 
for the war in South Africa. On Tuesday last Mr, 


Brodrick introduced a supplementary war estimate for 


£16,000,000, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained that as he had 45,000,000 in hand he only 
wanted an additional £11,000,000. This sum the 
resolution of the committee of ways and means 
authorised to be raised by any of the three following 
methods, the issue of further war stock or war bonds 
under the War Loan Act of 1900, the issue of Treasury 
bills or the issue of Exchequer bonds. In the only 
division which the Opposition ventured to take on the 
granting of these supplies, there voted for the supple- 
mentary estimate 284 and against it 8, giving the 
Government a majority of 276, or 142 above their 
proper majority. This was the only real business before 
Parliament, and a foolish division only proves that men 
of all parties are united in their resolution to support 
the Government in any demands which on its responsi- 
bility it may make for the prosecution of the war. This 
is what everybody expected, and would probably have 
been done even if there had been no general election, 
for it is in accordance with the almost unbroken tra- 
ditions of our party system. But it was not in the 
nature of things that a House of Commons convened 
within two months of a general election would confine 
itself strictly to financial resolutions. A general elec- 
tion, like a campaign, provides those who participate 
in it with a fund of grievances which it takes some time 
to work off, and for these the debate on the Address is 
the legitimate outlet. Just as the soldier, who “‘ fights 
his battles o’er again” by the fire-side or in the pot- 
house, is generally regarded as a bore, so the public 
are amazed and irritated by the trivial recriminations 
and reminiscences in which politicians indulge with so 
much heat and at such length. During the short 
session, now virtually closed, a great many speeches 
have been made reflecting upon the composition and 
policy of the Government, and the situation in South 
Africa, some of which afford food for thought. 

We need not dwell on Mr. Bartley’s resolution con- 
demning Lord Salisbury for the admission of so many 
members of his own family to the Government. Not 
that we object to the complaint being made publicly, for 
if the grievance is felt, it is better that it should be 
expressed than suppressed, and the fact that 128 
members followed Mr. Bartley into the lobby shows 
that a respectable number of persons share his view. 
But a charge of this kind should be preferred m a 
dignified and gentlemanly way, whereas Mr. Bartley 
was foolish and vulgar, and was easily smiled away by 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, in his happiest manner. The man in 
the street is genially tolerant of Lord Salisbury’s 
nepotism ; he reflects that all Lord Salisbury’s relatives 
are well-educated and well-conducted young men ; and 
he probably says to himself with a chuckle that had he 
been in the Prime Minister’s place he would have done 
the same. The attack of Mr. Lloyd-George and the 
other sleuth-hounds of political ‘‘ purity” upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s investments in certain companies was 
a complete fiasco. Commercial industry and enterprise 
are so organised under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, 
the ramifications are so numerous and far-reaching, 
that it is impossible to draw a hard and fast rule 
separating a man’s public duty from his private 
interests. And when the attempt is made to apply 
such a rule to a Minister’s relatives, solvuntur tabule 
vist. As Mr. Balfour exclaimed, the only person 
eligible for office under the Crown would in future be 
aman with no money and no relations! The whole 
fabric of public and private life in every complex 
society must rest to a large degree upon trust. The 
most odious and dangerous foible of democracy is its 
disposition to distrust and suspect everybody. The 
certain result is to keep educated men out of public 
life, as has already happened in the United States. 

These topics are however the flotsam and jetsam of 
parliamentary discussion. The serious speeches of the 
session naturally revolved round the military and 
economic situation in South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke on Mr. Emmott’s amendment in a tone and 
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But the 
substance of his pronouncement fell short of our 
expectations, and the exigencies of the case. The 
Colonial Secretary sketched in his lucid style the 
immediate political future of the new South African 
colonies, the substitution of civil for military adminis- 
tration, and the ultimate evolution of responsible 
autonomy. But we have heard all this before : as Mr. 
Brodrick reminded us, Mr. Chamberlain said it all last 
May. The Colonial Secretary did not touch upon the 
economic situation, except to hint at the probability of 
a famine. Upon the all-important question whether 
the Government have anything to propose-here and now 
with a view to pacifying the Boers, Mr. Chamberlain 
merely repeated what Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
had said, that they had nothing to offer which was 
likely to induce the combatants to throw down their 
arms. This aspect of the question was again discussed 
upon Mr. Brodrick’s supplementary estimate. We are 
sorry that we cannot congratulate Mr. Brodrick on his 
first appearance as Secretary of State for War, for his 
speeches in committee of supply were marred by two 
serious mistakes of tact. We hear a great deal about 
encouraging the Boers. Is it likely to discourage the 
Boers and their friends at the Cape to be reminded by 
our War Minister that it took France five years and 
400,000 men to subdue Spain, that the first Cuban War 
lasted ten years and the second three years, that the 
Spaniards employed an army of 227,000 men in a small 
island, and that the Americans are obliged to keep 
150,000 men constantly fighting against the Filippinos ? 
In his eagerness to defend the miscalculations of the War 
Office as to the cost and duration of the war, Mr. Brodrick 
used arguments which, we should have thought, were 
far more calculated to stiffen the resistance of the 
Boers and to put heart into their political partisans in 
Cape Colony than Sir Robert Reid’s suggestion that 
we should consider the case of the ruined farmers. 
Almost equally tactless was Mr. Brodrick’s remark 
that those who distrusted Sir Alfred Milner were 
enemies of the Queen, even if the observation be con- 
fined to South Africa. In the Cape Colony, as here at 
home, men are divided into two parties. Sir Alfred 
Milner is the representative of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, and though we are but too well aware that dis- 
loyalty is rampant at the Cape, there are many loyal 
Dutch Afrikanders, who distrust and dislike the policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. Indeed 
Mr. Brodrick does not do justice to himself when he 
takes up the bellicose and unyielding attitude, which he 
displayed on Tuesday and Wednesday, and which he 
perhaps thought consonant with his new official posi- 
tion. We much wish that we saw more evidence that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are not even now underrating 
the seriousness of the South African situation, and 
miscalculating the means that will be necessary 
to obtain unconditional surrender. As an antidote 
to his jeremiad about the Peninsular and Cuban wars, 
Mr. Brodrick thought it necessary to express his con- 
fidence that when Parliament met in February he would 
be able to give them a much better account of South 
Africa. We hope so, but we are not very confident. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND CHINA. 


UCH water will have run under many bridges 
before we can learn the opinion of the foreign 
communities in China regarding the tone of recent 
Parliamentary utterances as to China. Speeches that 
contain any substance can be condensed, points tele- 
graphed, and local comments communicated in reply. 
But the slightness of Lord Salisbury’s allusions to China 
defies condensation; and Mr. Balfour’s ejaculatory 
“*Oh yes: papers will, I suppose, be laid before the 
House on the subject ” not only defies condensation, but 
might cause bewilderment if telegraphed in so many 
words. Nor did Lord Cranborne’s reply to Mr. Walton 
leave a much more reassuring impression—apart from 
his reception of the suggestion ‘‘that no demand 
should be made on the Chinese Government for the 
punishment of Chinese officials which would not be 
‘equally imposed in the case of a European Power.” 
There is too much, in that phrase, of the sentimental 
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consideration which is deterring the United States 
Government from joining Powers more sternly disposed 
to insist on due penalty for crime. Lord Cranborne’s 
remark that, ‘‘if the Chinese Government are to be 
treated like a European Power they must behave as a 
European Power” puts the case in a nutshell, and in- 
dicates the real crux of the situation. 

If there was one point upon which opinion seemed 
at first to be unanimous, it was that there should be 
no relaxation of a determination to punish those in 
high places. We had been put off too often with 
coolies’ heads and monetary compensation : this titne, 
at least, the lesson should be driven home by punish- 
ing the responsible chiefs. Yet what, so far, has been 
the result? Never on the occasion of any previous 
war or uprising has the loss of life or destruction 
of property been so great. From wholesale massacres 
on the Amur to wholesale executions on the Peiho, the 
vengeance executed on the populace has been Gothic. 
Yet when it is a question of insisting on the adequate 
punishment of prominent nobles and mandarins who 
are primarily responsible for all this suffering, we find 
the Power which has been most prominent in inflicting 
chastisement joining hands with the Power which, 
influenced ostensibly by sentiment, counsels a tender- 
ness of procedure that threatens to neutralise the 
demand for punishment. A calculated preference for 
troubled waters is intelligible; but tenderness for the 
susceptibilities of a faction which deliberately in- 
stigated the outbreak is not. We had occasion, 
a fortnight ago, to point out how completely 
the attitude of the United States Government is at 
variance with the opinions of its citizens in the East. 
The published opinions of the China Association show 
that foreign residents in the East view the situation eye 
to eye. There, at least, is no willingness to be deluded 
as to the character of the faction which has possessed 
itself of the seals, or as to the necessity of dealing out 
drastic punishment to the instigators of massacre. We 
are tempted to complete the illustration by quoting 
a sentence in which the ‘‘ Peking and Tientsin 
Times” animadverts on the _ willingness shown 
in certain quarters to represent the anti-foreign clique’s 
action as a natural consequence of the allied attack on 
Taku. ‘‘ We envy,” says the China journal, ‘‘ powers 
of argument which can sweep away such evidence as 
the order of the Government on or about 8 June for 
the Imperial troops not to interfere with the Boxers ; 
the appointment of Prince Tuan as Prime Minister 
on the roth; the murder by Imperial troops of Mr. 
Sugiyama (secretary of the Japanese Legation) on the 
11th, the training of guns on the Legations on the 
13th; the information received at Tientsin on the 11th 
that both the Legations and the foreign settlements at 
Tientsin were about to be bombarded; the erection 
of bomb-proof shelters in Tientsin city six weeks 
previously ; the enrolment of Boxers by Imperial orders 
to fight with the troops against us, and the grants 
from the Treasury for their support: all these things, 
we presume, were the result of our taking the Taku 
forts on the 16th.” To this may be added, as evidence 
of deliberation, the fact that for two entire days before 
the Hanlin College was set on fire in the hope of 
burning the adjacent British Legation, scores of carts 
were seen carrying off the valuable books which it 
contained. That the removal was incomplete is beside 
the point. The carrying away of the most precious 
features of the library shows the deliberation with 
which the massacre of all the foreignets confined within 
the Legation precincts was pressed, at the very time 
that affectionate and anxious interest in their welfare 
was being avowed. 

But the evidence of premeditation is as overwhelming 
as the evidence of warning. Deplorable to discredit 
is the evidence of indecision—or is it insouciance ?— 
which led to the neglect of these warnings, fore- 
shadowing not indistinctly the present weakening of 
the original demand for expiation. So long ago as 
March last, we learn from the French Yellow Book, 
Lord Salisbury replied to the suggestion of a 
naval demonstration that it was better to let the 
situation develop (/aisser la situation miirir) first, and 
that the United States had declared it would take no 
part. With regret we discern a similar hesitancy 
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in the utterances of both Governments to-day. The 
objection to distant expeditions may be wise or unwise ; 
but it is certainly not wise, when what is necessary is 
menace, to assure your adversary that he need not be 
afraid. The show of purpose implied in the decision 
of England, Germany and France to stay in Peking, 
and the hints given by the Yangtze Viceroys that cir- 
cumstances might prevent their sending supplies to 
Si-ngan, were evidently having effect. The preliminary 
edict sentencing Prince Tuan and others to various 
degrees of nominal punishment was followed by one 
dated 3 October, avowing an intention to return to 
Peking. Instead of implying a permanent change, 
the journey was now declared to be ‘‘a temporary 
measure,” which force of circumstances had rendered 
necessary. ‘‘ Only let the Foreign Powers show 
sincerity in their desire for peace, let them not take 
away our independence of action, or forcibly insist on 
our performing things which we cannot do; then, as 
soon as the negotiations are carried out, we will surely 
issue, on that very day, notice of the departure of the 
Court back to Peking.” The qualifications may be 
disregarded the more readily, as a preliminary step 
appears to have been taken in ordering the withdrawal 
of Tung Fuh-siang to Kansu. Tung Fuh-siang was 
the Empress’ trusted henchman, and to his misleading 
bravado much ot what happened may be ascribed. 
He was called out of Kansu for a purpose, and his 
dismissal would be an avowal that the purpose had 
failed. The Court appeared for a time to be in his 
hands : his departure would leave it measurably more 
free. The substitution of Yuan Tsu-yi for the notorious 
Yu Chang as governor of Hupeh, and the dismissal of 
the Governors of Shanse and Chekeang are further 
evidence that the attitude of the Allies was inclining the 
Empress to listen to counsels of wisdom. It will be 
more than disastrous if that attitude is modified on the 
assumption that the knot is untied because certain 
strands have been loosened. That the Emperor will 
return as soon as he can we do not doubt; but as yet 
he has only got one arm through the door; and any 
symptom of weakening of purpose would encourage 
Prince Tuan and his friends to resume the machina- 
tions of which abundant evidence was given during the 
flight to Si-ngan. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB. 


FEW institutions are as well organised as the Turf ; 
no sport is even nearly so well organised. The 
organisation of the Turf is good, not only in its com- 
pleteness but in the strength of its model. It has in 
the Jockey Club a single authority with virtually 
absolute power, and this authority, while extended 
enough to provide a check against intrigue, favouritism, 
or spite, entrusts its most important powers, the 
judicial and punitive functions of the Club, to a small 
committee of three: thus the machinery of the Turf is 
the very best calculated to work quickly and work 
thoroughly. It is a constitution which a State might 
envy, and which every other sport despairs of. When- 
ever anything goes wrong, there is a strong central 
authority to appeal to, and everyone interested in or 
affected by the Turf knows of this authority. It is the 
fact of the excellence of Turf organisation, and the per- 
fection on paper of its constitution, that makes it so 
difficult to understand how the unsatisfactory state of 
things has grown up to which we, expressing the views 
of every respectable element in the racing community, 
referred last week. It is plain that there must be 
something wrong, either in the machinery of constitu- 
tion itself, or in the persons which work it, or at any 
rate are meant to work it. Therefore it is worth while 
to examine this machinery a little closely. 

_ The Jockey Club is, as we all know, a very old 
institution. At Newmarket, where James I. made 
a racing rendezvous of his palace, and built stables 
which Charles II. rebuilt, the gentlemen of the Turf 
used to meet down to 1752 at the Red Lion Inn. In 
1767 a meeting of the Jockey Club was held at the 
New Rooms (known to-day as the Jockey Club Rooms), 
the dining club remaining at the Red Lion until 1771, 
when by agreement with the Club, during the steward- 
ship of Lord Lowther, the Duke of Richmond, and 
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Lord Verulam, the present Rooms were built by a 
member of the Jockey Club, Mr. R. Vernon. The 
land on which the Rooms stand was not acquired 
until 1831. The Club, though it has no charter, 
early received royal recognition, even to the extent 
of being allowed a private stand at the royal meet- 
ing at Ascot, while its members are even granted a 
special pass giving them free access to all stands 
and to all enclosures at Ascot—a privilege they enjoy 
nowhere else. But it was not until 1879, in the 
stewardship of Lord Hartington, Sir George Chetwynd 
and Mr. Craven, when the necessity of getting racing 
officials and jockeys more under the Club’s power be- 
came urgent and apparent, that the rule was passed 
requiring jockeys to obtain the Club’s licence before 
riding. In the following year racing officials were also 
required to hold licences, and the rule as to these officials’ 
charges was passed. In 1890, a thorough revision and 
consolidation of the Club’s rules and of the Rules of 
Racing was carried through by the late Lord Chief 
Justice. 

The qualifications for membership in the Jockey Club 
are (1) the ownership of racehorses (2) a clean record 
and reputation in the racing world (3) a certain social 
position. If this last sounds somewhat equivocal as a 
qualification, at any rate the history of the Club shows 
that its members have at any time from its earliest 
period consisted of royal princes, peers, and members 
of parliament, while the law has always been strongly 
represented, judges and magistrates figuring largely. 
New members are elected by the whole body of the Club 
at any of its meetings, two black balls excluding, irre- 
spective of the numbers present. The different branches 
of the Club’s duties, such as the supervision of the rules 
of racing, the care of the Club’s property, and racing 
charities devolve on committees appointed ad hoc. But 
the peculiar powers of the Jockey Club, which enable it to 
deal with and punish by revocation of licence or other- 
wise malpractising officials and jockeys, are entrusted 
to three stewards, each holding office for three years, 
one retiring every year. The retiring steward nomi- 
nates his successor, who is approved by general meeting 
of the Club. The stewards constitute a judicial tribunal, 
who accordingly take cognisance only of such mal- 
practices as are brought before them officially. Their 
decision may be revised or revoked by themselves but 
not by the Club ; so that there is no appeal, except to 
a Court of Law. The Club’s relations with race meet- 
ings other than those held on its own course at 
Newmarket arise in this way. No meeting can be 
held without the Club’s license. To run a horse at 
a meeting not licensed by the Club exposes owner, 
trainer, and jockey alike to the punishment of being 
warned off all meetings held under the Rules ot 
Racing, which of course means ruin on the Turf, and 
discredit approaching to ostracism without. Every 
race club appoints its own stewards, who have power 
to suspend a jockey for the duration of the particular 
meeting, with the right in the case of a serious offence 
to report the offender to the stewards of the Jockey 
Club. 

We have gone into these details of Turf machinery, 
with which most of our readers are doubtless familiar 
enough, that it may be seen how complete and concen- 
trated is the authority and power which the constitu- 
tion of the Turf provides for dealing with the mischief, 
on which leaders of the racing world have lately been 
expending so much eloquence in the ‘‘Times.” It 
is not easy to lay the fault at the door of the 
machinery ; we fear it must be charged rather to 
the personnel. That hundreds of bad cases escape 
the purview of the Jockey Club is explainable without 
censure of the Club, for in its judicial capacity it can 
take cognisance only of what is referred to it. That 
may be a constitutional defect, but it does not explain 
what is the gravamen of the present complaints, that 
the club’s decisions are timid and uncertain, that they 
are constantly revoked, that they have no continuity 
and proceed on no intelligible basis. This is the charge 
brought by those who are in the best position to know. 
Indeed nearly every steward brings it against his 
successors or predecessors, even if he has the grace to 
spare his colleagues. The substance and genuineness 
of the charge are established by the very defence which 
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the Club’s apologists set up. How natural, they say, 
that the stewards should hesitate to condemn a 
trainer or a jockey, when the owner is probably 

rsonally known to and may very likely be a 

iend of one or all of the stewards. Fancy such a 
defence being set up on behalf of a judge who hesitated 
to administer unsparing justice! Another and equally 
infelicitous apology is that everything the stewards do 
is liable to attack in the sporting press! Of course, if 
fearlessness is not to be looked for in these judges of the 
Turf, there is nothing strange in the admirable machinery 
of the constitution failing of its effect. We propose to 
discuss possible reforms next week. 7 


THE RAILWAYS OF SCOTLAND. 
1V.—TuHE HIGHLAND. 


he headquarters of the Highland are at Inverness. 
From that town the line runs northward, for a 
distance equal to that between London and Sheffield, to 
Thurso and Wick, the most northerly towns on the 
mainland of Great Britain; while southward the system 
extends to Stanley Junction on the Caledonian line just 
north of Perth, the distance to Perth by the old cir- 
cuitous main line exceeding that between Liverpool 
Street and Cromer. In the far north the railway lies 
well beyond the 58th parallel, and therefore, as the 
White Pass and Yukon line is only laid on a 3 feet 
gauge, the Highland may claim to be the most northerly 
standard gauge line in the Empire. This railway is 
a comparatively modern creation, no part of the system 
dating from a period anterior to 1855. In that yeara 
line was made from Inverness to Nairn, and three 
years later another company extended it as far as 
Keith. These concerns were amalgamated in 1861 and 
at the same time a third company succeeded in getting 
powers to construct a line, originally proposed as early 
as 1845, to connect the towns of Perth and Inverness. 
This was opened two years later, and meanwhile the 
Inverness and Ross-shire had come into being and begun 
building a line northwards which by 1864 had reached 
Bonar Bridge. Then followed the union of these three 
companies and the adoption of the title ‘‘ The Highland 
Railway.” Subsequently under the auspices of the 
Sutherland and other companies the line crept further 
and further north, until with the opening of the section 
between Helmsdale and Wick and Thurso in 1874 
communication was established right through from 
Perth to the Pentland Firth. ‘The various short pieces 
of line beyond Bonar Bridge remained under separate 
management for another ten years; but in 1884 they 
were absorbed by the Highland, with the result that, 
until the opening of the new short cut via Aviemore a 
couple of years ago, the company’s main line exceeded 
in length that of the North Western between Euston 
and Carlisle, while even now the journey from Perth to 
Wick is longer than that of the Great Western’s 
Severn Tunnel trains from Paddington to Milford. 
But when we come to consider the volume of traffic 
carried rather than the mere length of mileage of the 
line, there is a very different tale to tell. For the first 
seven miles out of Perth the trains of the Highland 
company run over the same track as those of the 
Caledonian on the way to Aberdeen, and here of course 
the line is double; on a few other sections here and 
there, notably that between Blair Athol and the County 
March, doubling has been or is in the course of being 
carried out; but with these exceptions the Highland 
is throughout a single line. For the greater part of 
the year the traffic is so light that the accommodation is 
reasonably sufficient, but during the rush which occurs 
at the beginning of the grouse season the railway, as 
things are, is liable to be overwhelmed and punctual 
working becomes almost an impossibility. Ultimately 
no doubt the track will be doubled throughout from 
Stanley Junction to Inverness, but the company cannot 
pay a dividend on its ordinary stock and the time for 
this great improvement is not yet. 

For the few weeks preceding the 12th August in 
every year the Highland takes over at its southern 
terminus an ‘enormous amount of traffic gathered 
together from every part of the Kingdom, and until it 
has returned this traffic at the end of the holiday 
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season the line has as much business as it can deal with ; 
but the pressure unfortunately only lasts a short time 
and for the rest of the year the company has few sources 
of revenue at its disposal. Perth and Inverness are the 
only two comparatively large towns on the system and 
the population of Perth is less than that of Worcester, 
while Inverness can only muster some 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, and as there are no profitable mines or matu- 
factures along the railway, it has to make a living as 
well as it can out of the conveyance of whiskey, fish, 
cattle and other food destined for the use of the 
crowded cities far away on other lines. The Highland, as 
itsnameimplies, runs for long distances in the mountains, 
and in crossing the Grampians at a point near Dalna- 
spidal, fifty-three miles north of Perth, the line attains an 
elevation of nearly 1,500 feet above the sea, an eleva- 
tion which makes it level with the Lake of Lucerne and 
considerably higher than any other railway in Great 
Britain except the rack line up Snowdon. Naturally 
on such a line the gradients are long and severe, and 
in the more exposed places during the winter season 
snow often causes considerable trouble, so that while 
the traffic is small and of comparatively little value the 
difficulty and expense of getting it through are such as 
do not come within the experience of any south of 
England company at all. The system of snow-sheds 
so familiar on lines like the Central Pacific would be 
impossible here, though the snow nuisance is mitigated 
to some extent by an ingenious device known as a 
‘*blower,” whose function it is to prevent drifts. 

When all is said and done the Highland must always 
remain a more than usually hard line to work, and in 
the circumstances the services given are distinctly 
creditable. The opening of the new line via Aviemore 
has reduced the distance from Perth to Inverness to 
118 miles, and for this distance the north and south 
going expresses are allowed only three hours and a 
quarter and three hours and ten minutes respectively, 
notwithstanding the climb over the Grampians. In 
other respects also the line deserves a word of praise. 
It has recently adopted the ‘‘train tablet” method of 
working the single line sections in place of the more 
risky telegraph system. For a long time Pullman 
sleeping cars have been run on the local night services 
between Inverness and Perth; and if it be objected 
that Wick has only two through passenger trains a day, 
the company may well reply that in the first place it 
needs no more, and that in any event it is twice as well 
off in that respect as Winnipeg, a much larger and 
more important town, which has only one. In respect 
of the long lengths of single line, the sparseness of 
population in the country traversed, the heavy gradients 
to be faced and the running of Pullman cars on stop- 
ping trains, the Highland has more in common with 
a remote far western line than ‘with any of the main 
lines of England, and judged by that standard the 
services are certainly as good as could be expected. 
The new Aviemore line, though a great convenience 
to the traveller, reducing the journey from Perth to 
Inverness by three-quarters of an hour, has been 
by no means an unmixed benefit to the company, 
for the reduction in mileage has necessitated a cor- 
responding reduction in fares. In truth it was to 
the interest of the Highland to defer taking it in hand 
as long as possible but, an invasion of the company’s 
territory being threatened, the time came at last when 
its construction could be delayed no longer. Through- 
out this new route it was found impossible to avoid the 
heavy gradients prevailing on other parts of the system. 
Except for the first eleven miles from Inverness to 
Daviot the line is only single but the bridges have 
been built sufficiently wide to allow of another pair of 
rails being laid when required and the widening could 
be carried out at any time without much difficulty. 

The coaching stock of the line is good. There is 
no line in England excepting the branch of the North 
Eastern running from Kirkby Stephen to Barnard 
Castle which can be compared io the Highland for 
long continued steep climbing, and even on the West- 
moreland line no such elevation is attained as at the 
Dalnaspidal Summit; and moreover though the 
mineral traffic is heavy, the passenger traffic on 
the North Eastern branch is quite insignificant ; 
so it is not possible to compare the work of the 
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Highland with any done by an English company 
under similar conditions. The actual running of the 
trains must be pronounced smart and satisfactory, 
though the station work might well be carried out 
more briskly. As might have been expected in view of 
the nature of the country traversed, the Highland 
locomotives have always been amongst the most 

werful in the kingdom. This company was the 

t to introduce into Great Britain the American ten- 
wheeled type of engine with three coupled axles and a 
leading bogie, since adopted with such good results on 


the North Eastern; and so successful have the earlier 


engines proved that half a dozen more have recently 
been added embodying various improvements but in 
the main repeating the old design. For many years 
the Highland alone amongst the British companies 
was faithful to the American practice in using only 
outside cylinders, but recently it has fallen into line 
with its neighbours in this respect and there is now no 
railway in the country on which inside cylinder engines 
cannot be found. 

*.* The next article in this series will be on the Great 
North of Scotland. 


UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL. 


O all who are interested in amateur football the Inter- 
University Rugby match becomes more emphati- 
cally, as time goes on, the principal event of the season. 
The fact would not be worth emphasis were not the 
reason for this access of importance altogether lament- 
able. Year by year, as the gross popularity of the game 
widens, the scope for amateur enthusiasm narrows 
almost in inverse ratio. It is true that the outlook is 
not quite so gloomy in Rugby as in Association football, 
since after all, so far as the officials are concerned, the 
brick wall built by the Rugby Union between amateurs 
and professionals is stillintact. But the fact remains that 
the evil is only scotched ; the spirit of professionalism 
in Wales and in some other parts of the country 
shows unpleasant signs of an inclination to encroach 
on amateur ground, and its secret influence may yet do 
more damage even than the open secession of the 
Northern counties. The Rugby Union are to be con- 
ratulated on the interest they have aroused by the 
— Championship, but in spite of that partial success 
it remains true that the Universities and schools are the 
only genuine home of the Rugby game. Even at Oxford 
unpleasant suggestions have been made of contamina- 
tion with the professional spirit. The ‘‘ Oxford Maga- 
zine ” has objected to the ‘‘ gate” and the preponder- 
ance of reserved stands at the new Iffley ground; and 
a small ferment was caused—in reference to the Asso- 
ciation game— because an attempt was made to charge 
te-money for some of the rounds of the College 
up ties. But worse than this, the ‘‘ Magazine” has 
suggested that the expenditure on the tour of the 
Rugby team is altogether excessive. The case has been 
put too strongly. There is no real fear of Uni- 
versity players allowing themselves to extract excessive 
expenses ; but the very fact that such suspicions or 
fears should be felt or expressed is significant of the 
jealous care which is thought necessary to maintain the 
purity of the game, and of the panic dread existing 
among amateurs lest the finer instincts of players should 
lose their edge. 

As the size and unusual enthusiasm of the crowd 
indicated, the match on Wednesday aroused peculiar 
interest. Each side had the same number of victories 
to its credit, and a very even game was expected. 
There was no favourite made : Cambridge had a great 
“‘paper” reputation, gained by last year’s successes, 
and Oxford had won several remarkable victories. 
From some not wholly explainable cause the Cambridge 
fifteen in the middle of this season seemed suddenly, 
like Bret Harte’s villain-hero, to have ‘‘ struck a streak 
of ill-luck.” After winning a very mild victory over a 
weak team from Northampton they fell before Blackheath 
and then suffered two defeats at the hands of Monks- 
town—against whom Oxford won an easy victory—and 
the R.I.E.C. The Oxford fifteen on the other hand 
after beginning the season contemptibly won a succes- 

ion of matches, and as they were able to play through 
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the whole season without making more than an 
occasional change they improved steadily. But Cam- 
bridge suffered, as did the Oxford boat last year, 
from continual ‘‘shuffing of the pack;” and the 

lost confidence and coherence unduly, again like the 
Oxford boat, when deprived of their captain Greenlees 
and the even more brilliant Daniell. From these 
losses they recovered just in time. At the match the 
forwards were as hardworking as they were gigantic, 
They shoved the scrimmage all over the field. In the 
back rank was always to be seen a ‘thin red 
line”—the stockings of the Scotch forwards—and 
the moment Greenlees leant upon the scrimmage it 
seemed to move forward by an inevitable law. It has 
been said—rather foolishly—that the worse side 
generally wins at Queen’s Club; and certainly Cam- 
bridge had all the best of the game. But the fight was 
one between Oxford backs and Cambridge forwards, 
and it is a truism that a side with brilliant backs may 
always retrieve itself. It was an extraordinarily inter- 
esting match, tactically; and the fact that all the 
scoring was crowded into the last half-hour and that 
success went to the handicapped team made it immensely 
interesting, dramatically. The standard of play was 
quite unusually high and the tackling determined to a 
degree, without being at all rough. Crawfurd, who 
was a great loss to Oxford, put his shoulder out and 
there were several minor mishaps; but there was no 
roughness. As an American, who was contrasting the 
game favourably with the Harvard play, expressed it: 
‘* How they play so hard and yet so soft whips me.” 
His enthusiasm for the play of Crabbie—who is a 
Scotch International—may also be endorsed as sound. 
Almost everyone who saw the match must allow that it 
was one of the best in every way that could be seen; 
and, taking into consideration the loss of Crawfurd, 
probably the better team won. 

After the match, the tours; about which [the 
University journals need feel no jealous fears. A club 
on tour seldom plays quite so well as at home, but 
a tour is an especially enjoyable form of game and may 
do more for the cause of amateurism than any 
number of regulations. It does people good to see 
gentlemen play a sportsmanlike game, just as it does 
people harm to watch professional ‘‘ scraggings,” or, 
what is worse to read, noisome descriptions, packed 
with ill-printed synonyms, of the personal pecu- 
liarities of players paid to represent some district 
with which they have no native concern. It is 
of great advantage to the science of the game that the 
Universities should go far afield on their tours. The 
form of play is apt to become stereotyped in England, 
and the possibility of yet further reformation has been 
proved by the success of the Welsh. Even yet the 
four ere game has not been thoroughly 
grasped in England or Ireland and has proved quite 
too much for the home-staying Scotchman. Three or 
four matches in succession against some of the better 
teams of the Principality, if they did not improve the 
manners of the game, would help to raise the standard 
as nothing else could. But apart from the develop- 
ment of any special detail Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
have all national styles, and a short succession of 
matches in any one division ought to impart a know- 
ledge of at least one more or less neglected feature, 
The secession and degeneracy of a large part of the 
Northern Counties are regrettable in every way, but 
especially because they may tend to act as a barrier to 
the free play of competition between England and 
Scotland. 


SHOW CATTLE. 


HE recurrence of the season of fat stock shows— 
Norwich, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and the Smith- 

field Club’s exhibition virtually complete the list— 
naturally draws public attention to the industry of the 
rearing of cattle, an industry in which an enormous 
amount of capital is sunk. It also plays a more than 
prominent part in the success or failure of the agricul- 
turist, for, whether as breeder, exhibitor, or vendor to 
the middleman or butcher, he cannot afford to neglect 
the fancy of his judges. In the history of cattle-breed- 
ing it has been found that too many men have bred 
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from pedigree alone—they have mated cattle because the 
respective lineages should have “ nicked,” as breeders 
say ; and many breeders have gone on this line only to 
discover at last that, though the pedigree is unexception- 
able, the product is neither a first-rate milker nor a 

ood butcher’s beast. Those who have regularly 
attended agricultural and fat stock shows for a long 
time are well aware that a great many judges have 
decided in favour of what may be called fancy cattle, 
and it follows as a matter of course that as long 
as judges incline to herd-book names, breeders will be 
found to supply the demand, whereas the practical man 
would rather look at the individual merits of the cattle 
exhibited ; he would, at least to a certain extent, dis- 
regard. hair and handling in favour of the animal which 
would commend itself to the butcher and the meat con- 
sumer. Proof that show beasts which the judges prefer 
are not those which find favour in commercial circles 
was afforded a few years ago, when the butchers de- 
manded that there should be at Islington classes for 
beasts best suited for their purpose, which are now 
known as the block test classes. At the outset the 
exhibits did not meet with the approval of the experts ; 
but as time went on the exhibitors began to see what 
was wanted, until the other day, though the entries 
were smaller than usual, there was no complaint to 
make on the score of the beef and mutton being too 
fat ; for over much fat means loss to the butcher who 
buys prize cattle by way of advertisement. 

Although fewer cattle were entered at Islington than 


we have been accustomed to see at the Smithfield’ 


Club’s Show, the qualities were good ; but the decrease 
in the entries may be attributed to bad times, and there 
are a fair number of breeders who do not care to incur 
the cost incidental to showing, preferring to take their 
chance in the market. Those, however, who for a long 
series of years have expended time and money in 
breeding cattle deserve well of the agricultural world. 
Whether for the purposes of show or dealing, the leading 
herds have furnished the raw material which ultimately 
enables the owner to achieve success in one direction 
or another. Fanciers, however, are not now quite as 
common as they once were. In shorthorns, for 
instance, in times gone by the admirer of the Bates 
strain would have said that a specimen of the Booth 
line lacked style and character; while the other side 
averred that the points valued by the Bates faction 
were of no value at all. The fancy breeders, and of 
course some judges, liked to see hair artificially kept on 
in the case of all cattle, even during the summer. 
They leaned to handling which indicated fat, and over- 
looked the advantage of wide chests and well-covered 
ribs in favour of full flanks and prominent briskets. 
The practical man on the other hand likes to see hair 
at the season in which it is needed, and appreciates the 
handling which indicates flesh or muscle instead of 
superfluous fat. Of the fancies which sometimes 
overtake the cattle-breeding world we have just had a 
wonderful example, for the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, which, by the way, scarcely appears to be 
so flourishing as could be wished, has determined to 
institute, at its next summer show at Cardiff, classes 
for Lincoln red shorthorns. In that particular locality 
the reds have been favoured, and quite a good export 
trade has been carried on; but the new departure 
would strike the practical man as being quite unneces- 
sary—there might just as well be special classes for 
whites or roans. 

The showyard animal, assuming him to be good 
enough to show, is from his earliest days like a 
promising calf or filly specially prepared for exhibition. 
It runs with the dam for something like eight or nine 
months and learns to eat cake and bran; in fact 
successful showing depends upon a proper system of 
feeding and of course proper housing, for much of the 
value of good food is thrown away if the calf be not 
provided with suitable shelter; while the owner of 
show stock does not forget the importance of exercise, 
for no exhibit with weak or crooked legs is likely to 
gain a prize. Just as nearly all our cheesemakers 
adopt the early-ripening principle, so is early maturity 
of live stock aimed at. Consequently, from the day of 
birth no time must be lost in the case of an animal 


destined for a show career. It is an axiom with cattle- 
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breeders that a young animal must never lose its calf 
flesh ; so the importance of proper feeding is at once 
apparent, and for show animals milk is a favourite food. 
Milk, however, has been found to be too costly to give 
to calves; while skimmed milk does not possess the 
necessary nourishing properties; but, after experi- 
ments tried by the County Council at Newton Rigg, 
Penrith, it was discovered that the absence of 
cream could be compensated for by mixing cod-liver 
oil with the skim milk. It is sometimes difficult to in- 
duce calves to take milk from the pail, and it may well 
be supposed that the admixture of cod-liver oil would 
not make the food more appetising, yet experience has 
shown that young stock will after a time consume it 
readily enough. The importance of a correct system 
of feeding has made itself apparent not only at the 
recent Cattle Show, -but at others which have taken 
place previously ; for, when second and third prize- 
takers and highly commended cattle have been sold 
to exhibitors who happen to have in their employ ex- 
perienced herdmen, they prove to be winners at future 
shows, as was the case this week at the Agricultural 


THE PROSPECTS OF UNIVERSITY ROWING, 
S° far as it is possible to judge from the rowing at 

Oxford and Cambridge during the October Term 
in the coxswainless fours and trial eights, there seems 
to be every prospect that next year’s boatrace will be a 
less uneven contest than that of last March. 

There was no great display of aquatic talent at either 
University during the term which has just come to an 
end, but Oxford rowing is no longer in the deplorably 
weak state in which it was a year ago, while Cambridge 
rowing seems to have fallen off considerably. A re- 
markable feature of the trial eights at both Universities 
was the absence of the Eton element which has 
made itself so strongly felt in former years, and it is 
doubtful whether this circumstance, like everything else 
which is unusual in these days, should be attributed 
to the war, which has drawn boys into the Army who 
would otherwise have gone to the University, or to a 
falling-off in Eton rowing. 

Mr. Warre, the Oxford President, has made great 
endeavours to retrieve the fallen fortunes of his 
University. In the first place he so arranged the rowing 
programme of the term that the crews were able to row 
together for a month before the race, instead of three 
weeks as in former years, and further during the last 
week he put them into light racing boats. There can 
be no doubt that a trial eights race in light ships is a 
very much better test of oarsmanship than one in heavy 
clinker-built boats, and hitherto the only difficulty has 
been to set apart a sufficient time for practice to 
enable the men to sit a racing boat with any degree of 
steadiness. The Oxford trial race at Moulsford showed 
that there were one or two promising men, and although 
there was no single oarsman of exceptional merit, the 
crews were on the whole well up to the average. The 
Old Blues available will be seven in number, but it is 
very doubtful whether they will all be called upon to row 
again. Mr. Warre and Mr. Hale, both of whom rowed 
in 1899, but were prevented by illness from taking part 
in the race last spring, will be in residence ; also Lord 
Grimston, who has unfortunately met with an accident 
which may stop his rowing for a time, Mr. Culme- 
Seymour, who rowed so well as stroke of the 
New College crew at Henley, Mr. Etherington 
Smith who rowed 7 in one of the trial eights and 
showed much improved form, Mr. Dutton and Mr. 
Kittermaster. In the event of the President dispensing 
with the services of any of the above he will fall back 
upon some of the more promising trials men such as 
Mr. Younger, who rowed 5 in the losing crew in a 
manner that elicited the praise of all who followed the 
race on the launch; Mr. Huntley who was stroke of 
the winning crew and rowed with judgment and 
length; Mr. Long who is a powerful if somewhat 
unpolished oar; Mr. Christie-Miller who did good 
sound work and Mr. Willis who has made great strides 
since he rowed in the Eton crew at Henley. Mr. 
Fletcher and Mr. McLean, the two Oxford coaches, 
are still in South Africa, but if either can return in 
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time to assist them, there is no reason why the Oxford 
crew of 1901 should not be a good one, or in any case a 
very much better one than that of 1900. 

Mr. Brooke, the Cambridge President, will have 
rather a harder task. In the first place nearly all 
the men whd rowed in the magnificent crew of last year 
will have gone down for good, and the Cambridge 
prospects for next spring depend a great deal on the 
number of last year’s crew who can be persuaded to 
row again. Mr. Dudley Ward who may possibly be 
available would be a tower of strength at 7. Mr. 
Chapman, one of the strongest bows who ever sat in a 
boat, is with his Militia in South Africa, and will row if 
he is back in time. There is also a rumour that 
Mr. Gibbon who is in the army may get leave and row, 
but it is doubtful whether his presence would be any 
real advantage to the crew, unless he can be with 
them from the very first and get thoroughly fit. There 
are also two good men who were not called upon to 
row in the trial eights, Messrs. Maitland and Nelson. 
The former won the goblets at Henley, is a hard- 
working oar and has considerable reputation as a 
stroke, the latter was Captain of the Boats at Eton 
and rowed very well indeed in the coxswainless fours. 
The trial eights at Ely were not particularly good; 
but although the rowing all through was not up to that 
of the Oxford trials, there were two men who werea 
class above anyone who took part in the race at Oxford, 
Mr. Taylor of Third Trinity who is a remarkably hard 
worker for his size, and Mr. Parker of First Trinity 
whose form and work were worthy of a place in any 
ordinary University crew. Mr. Turnbull too rowed 
well, but did not appear to stand the pressure of a hard 
race as well as he should have done. 

It must not be assumed that because Oxford have so 
many Old Blues that they are going to have matters all 
their own way. The experience of a University boat- 
race is, of course, an advantage, but the standard of 
excellence necessary to qualify a man for a seat in the 
University crew naturally varies according to the 
material available. To say that a man rowed in the 
Cambridge crew of 1900 necessarily implies that he was 
an excellent oar, but to say that he represented Oxford 
in that year does not. 


FRENCH OPERA. 


for several years, it seems to me, French opera, 
opera as given in France and in Belgium, has 
been my daily bread ; with the exception of an occa- 
sional concert, and the music of noisy bands which with 
fiendish and perhaps profitable ingenuity are placed in 
restaurants to prevent one eating or talking there, | 
have heard nothing but French opera. My mind is at 
present stored with very vivid impressions and perhaps 
too lively hates ; and | feel a keen desire to say some- 
thing on the subject before the impressions have faded 
into indefiniteness and before the hates have settled 
down into mere contemptuous indifference. It is true 
that my studies have been chiefly prosecuted in 
Brussels ; but so far as music is concerned Brussels is 
virtually Paris: it apes Paris. When Paris produces a 
successful novelty, a thing it does sometimes, Brussels 
forthwith produces it too; it tries to draw its singers 
from Paris; the singers all aim at getting to Paris. 
And judging by, the enormous success of ‘* William 
Tell” with singers drawn from Paris, and judging by 
a few other tests to be mentioned presently, the 
common taste in Brussels is almost as low as the 
common taste in Paris. Eternally Paris! Its two large 
opera-houses, the Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique, 
are the curse of French music, or two of its many 
curses. They are the curse of music in Belgium, as a 
matter of course, Belgium being a part of France, 
though the fact has not yet been noted on any map 
save one I keep for my private use. Each of them 
devotes itself to giving an extremely limited repertory 
in a certain established manner, a manner that has 
been evolved during the last forty or fifty years and 
become traditional; new operas are mainly chosen 
because they contain parts corresponding to parts in the 
old repertory ; and in new operas or ancient the singers 
are reckoned good in proportion to the skill with which 
they do these parts in the established manner. Some- 
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times a work is forced upon one or other of them, and 
sometimes it achieves a success. ‘‘ Louise” is an 
instance of this. After lying comfortably pigeon-holed 
at the Opéra Comique for about fifteen years, it was at 
last given and it caught the public fancy to a surprising 
degree. But even in it there is little novel save the 
story and the ugly parts of the music: thé beautiful 
parts of the music are ancient: as’ Bulow said on a 
famous occasion, I have always liked them. Music in 
France is stagnant; there is no real new life in it ; all 
the composers are vainly endeavouring to galvanise 
the old forms into a jerky, ugly imitation of the move- 
ments of real, rich, full life. 

Last week, as perhaps the alert reader observed, it 
was my intention to lead delicately from the subject of 
Mottl to the subject of this week. The invasion of 
Belgium by that powerful personality and _ richly 
endowed musician served amongst other things to 
throw light on the existing state of affairs. He came, 
and without taking the trouble to see, he conquered, and 
conquered with what ?—with a programme that even 
Mr. Newman, that generous exploiter of Wagner, 
would never dream of offering save at a popular 
promenade concert. But the prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
the Forge scene from ‘‘ Siegfried,” Wolfram’s prize 
song from the second act of ‘‘ Tannhauser,” the close 
of the ‘‘ Valkyrie”—all these, hackneyed here and 
almost done to death, were novelties in Brussels. 


From the remarks made by residents there, from the ’ 


notices in the press, it was apparent that Mottl was 
regarded as something of an audacious innovator, and 
that the programme, apart from the man who went 
through it in so masterly a fashion, was an object of 
supreme interest. And Mottl having come and not 
seen, having conquered and gone away, the theatre 
straightway lapsed into the old routine. Shabby- 
genteel performances of ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ La Bohéme ”—still 
a stupendously new thing—‘‘ William Tell,” ‘‘ Roméo 
et Juliette,” all the old, tedious, threadbare operas 
were given night after night to the patent satisfaction 
of crowded houses. It is true that ‘‘ Tristan” was played 
again : indeed the performances followed so quickly on 
one another’s heels that when I last listened to it—on 
Tuesday night—the singers had lost most of their 
voices and their every gesture showed fatigue. But 
that did not mean that the Brussels public was especi- 
ally fond of ‘‘Tristan”—it meant only that Litvinne 
was going off to Russia for the remainder of the winter 
and all the performances of ‘‘ Tristan” had to be got 
through as quickly as possible. It is true, again, that 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Orphée ” is soon to be revived, that ‘* Louise” 
is to be copied from Paris, that ‘‘ Don Giovanni” is 
on its way to representation, that an opera called 
‘*Gwendolen” will be given. But these are the ex- 
periments of the daring directors. What the portion 
of the Brussels public which subscribes to the opera 
wants is the ordinary répertoire that it is getting at 
present, that it has had all the season and will have 
for the remainder of the season. I believe a few of 
the more advanced subscribers have clamoured for 
such fresh things as ‘‘ Carmen” and Massenet’s 
‘* Werther,” but they do not represent the average 
Brussels or French taste. Now seeing that the 
number of subscribers is very limited, that the same 
people go night after night, is it not an extraordinary 
thing that they should not only put up with, but 
actually demand, everlastingly the same operas? 1 
have read that something analogous was the rule in 
the old days of English dramatic stock companies. 
But that was before the day of the locomotive: the 
locomotive ran over and utterly crushed the ancient 
system. Were the English people to tolerate opera at 
all, which they won’t, I cannot believe they would 
tolerate this sort. All sorts of ‘‘ Girls” have their runs 
here, I know ; but the runs last only a year or so and 
then another mighty art achievement is concocted to 
allure the public. We have nothing corresponding 
to the run ‘‘Carmen” has enjoyed at the Opéra 
Comique. It is said to be the most remunerative work 
on the Opéra Comique list, and it is given twice or 
thrice every week. Nor at any of the great German 
opera-houses is there anything corresponding to 
this. Now and then operas are exceptionally gepurer 
for a time; but not even Wagner’s fill the Bill for 
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many weeks together almost to the total exclusion of 
everything else. The ears of people who take account 
of the music apart from the manner of singing, who 
think of the drama as well as of the way of inter- 
preting it, could not stand it. The German people 
listen to music and regard the drama, and the English 
people do the same whenever they can be persuaded into 
an oOpera-house. Can it be said of the French that 
they do the same? I don’t think it can. The convic- 
tion has been forced upon me that the majority of 
them—certainly the majority of those who attend opera 
with any regularity—think mainly of the personality of 
the singers, of their voices and appearance, and mainly 
of their appearance. They have grown fond of a few 
operas; they have a notion of how these should be 
played; and they go mainly to hear and see the 
players. One proof of this is the enormous interest 
taken in any new comer. At Covent Garden we care 
very littie whether a singer is making his début, or 
whether he is singing a part for the five-hundredth 
time. In France, in Belgium, there is more excitement 
about a fresh singe: than about a fresh opera. Conse- 
quently there are plenty of fresh singers, but few fresh 
operas; and when a fresh opera zs given there is an 
immense force against it from the commencement—the 
desire of the bulk of the audience to hear singers in 
familiar rdles. It is difficult to judge an artist in a rdle 
which you do not know. So far as the French are 
serious about their art at all, I think many of them 
have a genuine passion for what they consider perfec- 
tion in acting and in singing. But I fear at the same 
time that not many are serious. Most go to meet their 
friends and to talk; of the others, the men are inter- 
ested in one aspect of the ladies on the stage—note the 
importance of the ballet in French opera—and the 
women in the men on the stage. 

The serious part of an audience has its influence. A 
degree of finish is attained on the French operatic 
stage in the comparatively small number of works done 
there that compares very favourably with the haphazard 
of Covent Garden or the rough-and-tumble competence 
of the ordinary German opera-house. I have seen 
representations of ‘‘ Orphée,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘ Samson,” 
“The Huguenots,” that beat anything I have seen in 
England or at Bayreuth. Perfect singing, of a kind I 
heartily dislike ; wonderful acting, of the finest kind 
imaginable; strong, brilliant sensitive orchestral 
playing: these are things not to be despised. But 
they are gained at an enormous expense to art. Per- 
haps the French, like Mr. Rayleigh, think art the curse 
of the stage—or at any rate, the composer’s art. 
There is no taste in music in France, only a taste in 
singers and singers. The elect crowd to hear Mottl 
play Wagner in the afternoon; the humdrum opera- 
goer waits until the evening and revels for the 
hundredth time in someone’s singing of the music of 
Faust or of Marguerite. So their composers continue 
to produce works which are fair imitations of the old, 
and to show their originality forcibly thrust in a few 
bizarre effects. Thus the audience hear the familiar 
music and are pleased when occasionally one of these 
effects shatters their nerves. In spite of the cleverness 
of the plan, it comparatively seldom succeeds. A new 
opera has scarcely more chance than it would have in 
England, if ever a new opera were done here. In 
England indifference to new stuff prevails. In France 
there is a positive opposition set up to it. The French, 
said Rousseau, will never have a music of their own, 
and if they have, so much the worse for them. He 
was considering only the difficulty of a singer pro- 
ducing pleasant sounds when the words were French. 
If he lived to-day he would see that the evolution of a 
French music, at once national and beautiful, is 
delayed if not eternally stopped by an even greater 
hindrance. J. F.R. 


FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


fgets about the Paris Exhibition I urged 

English visitors, instead of frittering their atten- 
tion, to fix it on two currents of genius. One of these 
was the stream of athletic drawing that burst from 
sources one of which was Goya, gathered volume in 
Delacroix and Millet, and ran high in the laughter 
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and terror of Daumier. After him drawing could con- 
tain the energy of the stream no longer, and it 
plunged into the sculpture of Barye and Rodin. As 
each ten years goes by Daumier emerges more certainly 
as one of the commanding figures of the century’s 
art. At all times we have to suffer from the taste 
which honours those contemporaries who possess 
no gift of art in an extreme degree, but have the air 
of possessing all to some extent. One could enumerate 
a long line of painters who possessed this futile kind 
of efficiency and obscured during their vogue the names 
that ultimately displace them. At one time it was 
Delaroche, at another Meissonier, for the moment 
there are Dagnan-Bouverets and Benjamin Constants. 
The painters who filled the Saions in Daumier’s time 
would have thought it absurd that monochromes by a 
‘* caricaturist ” should be thought of as competing with 
pictures professionally careful about many things, 
monstrous that as against one of those monochromes 
a thousand such paintings should come to weigh 
as dust in the balance. But so it is. The recent 
Exhibition must have convinced even the timidest 
‘leaders of taste”; and for the future many painters, 
who were not merely efficient craftsmen but had some 
positive gift, men like Decamps, Troyon, Diaz and 
twenty more, will have to yield place to the draughts- 
man whose one gift was of an extreme order, the gift 
of extracting in his simple, rich, terrible line the form, the 
gesture and the passion of life. ‘‘ Of life” is to put it 
too weakly; in that slippery medium the rogue, the 
charlatan, the knight-errant and the shrewd paunch, his 
follower-critic, may escape remark ; it is life brought to 
the point, detected, aggrandised in lines developed by 
acid and heroic humour out of the effaced images of the 
street. 

I write now to advise those who have seen no bigger 
collection of Daumier’s paintings to visit the Dutch 
Gallery in Brook Street, where three are hung. Two 


of these I wrote about some years ago, the scenes 


from ‘“‘ Don Quixote.” There is none finer than that in 
which the skin-and-bones of the Knight and his hack 
are jolting over a rib of the Sierra, and Sancho lurches 
down behind like a landslip. But a piece never before 
seen here is now added—an Zcce Homo. Imagine a 
view of that scene not from the front but from the side 
of the tribune. The still figure of Christ shows in 
silhouette against the sky. Behind him are two gaunt 
Nubians, to one of whom he is attached bya slack 
cord. Below are the curious or languid crowd. A 
man, staring in the opposite direction, hoists a little 
child upon his shoulder to see. Another gamin has 
climbed nearly up to the platform. And on the edge of 
the platform, where in palatial Veronese there would 
be a monkey, there is a monkey man, a shape crouching, 
leering and pointing—‘‘ Ecce Homo!” 

I suppose the directors of our national collections 
must shake an official head if one suggests that 
here are modern works of art worth scores of the 
pictures that appeal to the historical mind because they 
fill gaps—gaps in the second rate. In any case the 
committee system that rules the purchase of pictures 
makes such a departure past praying for. But the 
goodwill that has been shown in the recent Rodin sub- 
scription, (officials, free from official responsibilities and 
qualms, joining in as gladly as the rest,) makes one think 
that the want of courage and of money by which our 
national collection frequently suffers might be remediable 
by a little concerted effort from without. Of late years 
several pictures have been added to: the national collec- 
tion by subscriptions special for each case. There was 
Madox Brown's Christ Washing Peter's Feet, Alphonse 
Legros’ Femmes en Pritre, Burne-Jones’ King Cophetua, 
and now there are the figures by Rodin. It has been 
asked by more than one subscriber to the last fund, 
Why should not a permanent body of subscribers be 
formed to secure from time to time works of art that 
the officials and the Treasury cannot give us? Sucha 
body exists already in Paris, called, if I am not mis- 
taken ‘‘ Les Amis du Louvre.” Each member pays an 


annual subscription, and it is the duty of the committee 
to mark down and stalk examples of painters who are 
badly wanted in the Louvre and quietly bag them when 
One of their recent “em 

n 


they come into the market. 
was a picture attributed to Piero della Francesca. 
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‘England we have had to lament of late years the 
loss of famous pictures snatched away for foreign 

leries or collectors, before the official wheels could 
‘be oiled and supplied with power. If we had a Society 
of Friends of the National Gallery some of these losses 
of ancient art might be prevented, and some of the 
treasures of modern art secured before they reach a 
famine price. The two objects perhaps call for separate 
funds and committees. When a Titian or Direr comes 
upon the market a large sum is required, and what is 
wanted is a body of wealthy guarantors ready, on occa- 
sion, for a ‘‘ call” up toastipulated point. For modern 
work the comparatively poor and needy, artists and the 
like, might suffice. Two hundred annual subscriptions 
at a guinea would do the business. The minimum 
ought to be less however, the poorer combining to 
make up the guinea-unit, and the richer permitting a 
further ‘‘ call” on them, when necessary, up to any sum 
they like. There ought to be no rule of buying 
annually, the money being reserved till it is really 
wanted. 

I throw out this suggestion for discussion by whom 
it concerns. In the field of modern art, it is the 
French school that calls for most attention. There 
are ample funds for buying English paintings and 
sculpture, if they were properly administered. There is 
the Chantrey Fund, and there is the fund under the 
terms of Lord Leighton’s will for commissioning archi- 
tectural sculpture. The Chantrey Fund is very badly 
administered, partly because of the defect in its 
provisions by which works are always bought raw 
from the exhibitions of the year, partly from its 
having been turned into a relief fund for academi- 
cians. But there is no money at all for the pur- 
chase of foreign pictures or sculpture of the present 
century. I have mentioned one name that is missing 
from our collections; the Wallace and Ionides 
collections just take away the reproach so far as Corot 
Delacroix and Millet are concerned.* Daumier is re- 
presented I think to some extent in the Ionides collection, 
but I cannot recall the particulars. Ingres, Courbet, 
Manet, if I am not mistaken, will still be wanting, to 
name some of the biggest gaps, and Bond Street at this 
moment gives the measure not only of Daumier but of 
another missing talent and one very different, Monti- 
celli. At Messrs. Forbes’ and Patersons’ Gallery is a 
really choice loan collection of his works. The painter 
of all this exquisite vision and fantasy, tender, magic, of 
women, of summer places and of paint, was glad often 
to get twenty francs for a canvas; the score here 
shown are now worth about twenty-five thousand 
pounds. Yet I think the Louvre, no more than the 
National Gallery, possesses anything by Monticelli, so 
aloof from the real picture-tasters does the official world 
stand. This rare vintage went chiefly into a few Scottish 
cellars. Boudin is another painter who will have his 
day when all the Corots have been bought up; there is 
a fairish example of him at the Dutch Gallery, and 
there is an odd, attractive little Matthew Maris, another 
of the sure survivors, at the Holland Fine Art Gallery 
in Grafton Street. 

_ In what remains of my space after this indulgence 
in kite-flying I will mention one or two out of 
a crowd of galleries now open. Mr. Nicholson is 
showing at 2 Hinde Street the drawings for his 
Characters of Romance recently published, and for others 
of his publications, This interesting collection is not in 
the ordinary exhibition quarter, so I draw attention to 
it here, reserving comment for a notice of the portfolio. 
‘At the Carfax Gallery is a new set of paintings by 
Charles Conder. The Chinese are said to carry the 
analysis of quality in sound much further than our- 
selves, and to base their music, like that of the birds, 
less upon melody and harmony than upon subtleties 
of timbre. Among these is ‘‘the sound of silk.” 
In Mr. Conder’s painting the sense of silk becomes a 
positive quality, heightening, chatoying, the. sense of 


* The circular and first list of subscribers to the Rodin fund are now 

; copies will be sent on application to Mr. John Tweed, 

108 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. A few more subscriptions will make up 

the sum necessary for the purchase of S. John the Baptist. The 

choice has not yet been made of the figure offered to the committee 

by Mr. Beckett, but we hope to announce shortly the result of their 
deliberations, 
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colour, the sense of romance. The same wonderful 
people are the only complete utilitarians in the world, 
for they employ a unit of pleasure (a little nut). Thus, 
if I were Chinese, I could say not merely how much I 
like these inventions of Mr. Conder in vague emotional 
notation, but how many. When the Chinese have sup. 
planted all the washerwomen and art-critics among 
us, criticism will become an exact science. 

Mr. Nelson Dawson’s exhibition of jewellery, enamels, 
iron and brass work at the Fine Art Society raises in 
my mind the dilemma whose horns confront so much arts 
and crafts work. If Mr. Dawson were a designer of 
very great talent, then it would be a pity for him to 
waste his time in the ordinary technical work which 
these objects require, for none of them are exquisite. 
On the other hand if he were a craftsman of outstanding 
skill, it would be worth his while to devote himself to 
carrying out the ideas of a designer of talent. As it is, 
we have designs for the most part rather dully eccentric 


and no extraordinary delicacy of craft exercised on © 


objects limited in number and high in price, because 
designer and executant are one. One or two things 
are nice, e.g. a little ruby pin. But 45 is a high 
price for the very simple idea of this. It is the kind of 
object that might well be multiplied (for there is 
nothing difficult in its construction) and sold at a 
modest price. The box of steel inlaid with silver is 
another agreeable object. Mr. Dawson would pro- 
bably do excellent forged work, if he were associated 
with a mind of stricter architectural sense. 

At Messrs. Lawries’, 15 Old Bond Street, is a collec- 
tion for the connoisseur, Italian portraits agreeably 
ancient and questionable. Those that step out of the 
category of pleasant furniture and identification-interest 
are 7, 8, and 9. 5. 


A TRANSFER AND A MORAL. 


Ge the Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed, 

a large number of Fire and Life Insurance com- 
panies have formed Accident departments, and com- 
menced vigorous competition for this class of insurance 
business. It would be natural to suppose that the con- 
nexions and agencies of the Life and Fire departments 
would be valuable and useful for the extension of their 
business in other directions, were it not that long expe- 
rience of companies transacting both Life and Fire 
business proves that such companies are seldom highly 
successful in both departments. The big Fire offices, 
such as the Commercial Union, Liverpool, London and 
Globe, North British and Mercantile, and Royal, do not 
give such good results to policy-holders in their life 
departments as many offices which transact life assur- 
ance business alone; while first-class Life offices, such 
as the Hand-in-Hand and the Law Union, have attained 
very insignificant magnitude as Fire insurance com- 
panies. 

Precisely why it is that no company has achieved a 
first-class success in both departments we hardly know. 
It may be that the management encourages the one 
branch at the expense of the other. It may be that the 
agent,- having two classes of business to attend to, 
cannot specialise sufficiently on the two of them to 
prove successful in both. It may be that with insurance, 
as with other matters, division of labour is essential to 
the highest success. Whatever may be the explanation, 
the fact remains that fire insurance and life assurance 
are conducted more successfully when conducted 
separately. 

The same thing is likely to hold to an even greater 
extent in connexion with the miscellaneous forms of 
insurance commonly grouped together under the title 
of ‘‘ Accident” insurance. Such risks as sickness and 
accident, workmen’s compensation, burglary, in- 
demnity, and the like, need very special knowledge. 
They may not be more complicated in detail than life 
assurance, but they are of much more recent origin, 
and the accumulated experience about life assurance, 
so abundantly available in mortality tables and else- 
where, scarcely exists in any useful published form 
in connexion with the variety of risks classified as 
accident insurance. Without ample experience, no 
insurance business can be satisfactorily conducted. 
Unless the rates are based upon reliable data they are 
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likely to prove too high to be popular or too low to be 
profitable; and without extensive experience in the 
working of such a business the successful settlement 
of terms and conditions is scarcely possible. 

The Reports of most of the Life and Fire companies 
bear witness to the fact that the development of their 
newly established accident departments has fallen very 
far short of expectations. There has this week been a 
significant admission of this fact by one of the Fire and 
Life offices, which took up accident business with excep- 
tional vigour. The Lancashire Fire and Life Insurance 
Company commenced accident business in 1898, and in 
1899 received over £30,000 in premium income, an 
amount which greatly exceeds with only one exception the 
premium income of any other Life office that has recently 
started an accident department. The Lancashire made 
a business which was unusually successful, but it has 
come to the conclusion that it is better without it, and 
has transferred the whole of its accident and work- 
men’s compensation business to the Ocean Accident 
Corporation. The management of any company, how- 
ever able, has but a limited capacity for the best work, 
and the task of successfully managing a Life or Fire 
business, in these days of keen competition, is quite 
enough to employ the whole energies of any manager 
and of any board of directors. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
INDIAN IRRIGATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Junior Athenzeum Club, 116 Piccadilly, W. 
5 December, 1goo. 

S1r,—That a change in the mode of charging for 
irrigation water in India is required to make any large 
new works a commercial success through supplying the 
minimum, instead of the maximum quantity the natives 
can be got to use, did not escape the late Sir Arthur 
Cotton. I just find that so far back as 1858, writing 
from Cuttack, he says in an official memorandum—‘ I 
have good reason to believe that the same quantity of 
water will be more than twice as valuable if applied to 
what we call dry grains as to rice. The reason why 
land irrigated from Government works is always used 
for rice, is simply because the tax is laid on the land, and 
not on the water, compelling the Ryots to grow the crop 
which can consume the greatest quantity of water. This 
opens a curious prospect, namely that all the water 
stored in Government tanks produced only one-third of 
the effects that it might do, if by taxing the land only 
as dry land, and then adding a separate charge for 
water at so much per thousand cubic yards, the Ryots 
were left at liberty to apply it to the best advantage.” 
Unirrigated land can be rented as low as eighteenpence 
an acre in India, but when irrigated is charged about 
five shillings the acre, and rice is the favourite crop as 
it fetches a gold price on export, while ordinary grains 
have only a silver price. The land suited for rice is 
nearly all irrigated and occupied, and nothing would be 
gained by disturbing most of the present water rates 
per acre. Where we are at the parting of the ways is in 
applying irrigation to the famine tracts, for which the 
excessive amount of water considered necessary for 
rice cannot possibly be drawn from remaining sources. 
The only chance is taking Sir Arthur Cotton’s advice, 
to keep to the eighteenpenny rent for an acre of dry 
land, to provide and then sell the water actually con- 
sumed. A. T. F. 


VANDALISM IN CHINA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Warley House, near Halifax, 
4 December, 1900. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Druitt does well to 
call attention to the vandalism that appears to be 
going on in China. 

Only a fortnight ago there appeared in the “ IIlus- 
trated London News” a picture of some British 
engineers trying, and happily failing, to blow up the 
Great White Pagoda, presumably from the name some 
precious and beautiful marble work of art ; whilst within 
a fewdays afterwards, I read a report, that ‘‘ prepara- 
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tions were being made to demolish the most venerable 
temple in Pao-King-Fu.” ° 

Now, however great may have been the crimes at 
the latter town, and however justifiable the destruction 
of the temple there, in the case of the pagoda and 
the Ming Tombs there seems to be no justification at 
all. In the ‘‘ Times” report we learn that as a punish- 
ment for some Boxer proclamation in one of the 
temples near Peking, ‘‘ the generals decided to destroy 
a superb white pagoda in the grounds thereof, a pic- 
turesque landmark remembered by every foreigner who 
ever came to Peking. Fortunately,” the ‘‘ Times” 
correspondent says, ‘‘the structure was so solid that 
the attempt to destroy it was a failure.” In a 
second telegram, the ‘‘Times” correspondent says, 
‘*General Wilson was strongly opposed to this act 
of vandalism ;” and in a third telegram, we 
are told that, ‘fas the result of a final attempt to 
destroy the White Pagoda, it was levelled to the 
ground.” It seems then that General Wilson the 
American general was overruled either by the English 
general who co-operated with him, or by Count von 
Waldersee. 

Now as the proposed desecration of the Ming Tombs 
emanates from Count von Waldersee, and as the more 
recent removal of the wonderful astronomical instru- 
ments in Peking is the handiwork of that illustrious 
German General-in-Chief, it is almost conclusive that 
the order for the demolition of the Great White 
Pagoda was according to his orders, as well as the 
whole scheme of vandalist iconoclasm in which the 
allies have apparently embarked. The more we read 
and the more clearly we perceive that the same destruc- 
tive course that Cambyses, and subsequent Persian 
kings, took in Egypt is being now taken in China by 
our civilised commanders so-called. 

That the German Emperor should sanction such 
vandalism is incredible, for he is supposed to be a 
man with some reverence for the past, some artistic 
taste and love of history. It is therefore to be hoped 
he will interfere at once, before his General-in-Chief 
commits more irreparable acts of vandalism. The 
Ming Tombs are one of the chief wonders of China, 
and, as your correspondent points out, are in no way 
connected with the present Manchu dynasty. As they 
are moreover the most sacred monuments in the country, 
and most precious works of Chinese art, it would be 
as impolitic as barbarous to destroy them; for in a 
nation deeply given over to the worship of ancestors, 
it would sow the seed of lasting hatred, and at the same 
time would remove one of the most interesting ancient 
landmarks in the East.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

A. S. ‘McCrea. 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE EUCHARIST. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—May I draw your attention to a statement made 
by Dr. Bigg at the Round Table Conference reported 
on page 80 of the Report just published, which is as 
follows : 

‘*Dr. Bigg wished to ask Lord Halifax what he 
meant by the Mass Vestments, adding that if he meant 
those allowed by the Ornaments Rubric, and if he 
understood the Ornaments Rubric to refer to the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., and nothing else, many 
people would agree with him, and it would be a great 
step in advance, but that some persons seemed now 
dispused to go behind the First Prayer Book and intro- 
duce ornaments and practices of a previous time and 
that this caused great alarm.” 

Now, Sir, how can Dr. Bigg suppose that Lord 
Halifax understood the Ornaments Rubric to refer to 
the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. when it does 
nothing of the kind? It refers in these words not to 
any prayer book but to ‘such ornaments of the Church 
and of the Ministers thereof at all times of their ministra- 
tion shall be retained and be in use as were in this 
Church of England by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward VI.” 

The second year of Edward VI. was from January 28, 
1548 to January 27, 1549 (‘‘Dictionary of English 

istory”). The First Prayer Book did not come into 
use until Whit Sunday 1549 which happened to be on 
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June 9. So that the First Prayer Book was not in use 
at all in the second year of Edward VI., but only in the 
third year, and indeed it only received the authority of 
Parliament six days before the expiration of that second 
year, and even then the Royal Assent then, as now, 
was necessary. 

The present Book of Common Prayer therefore itself 
refers us ‘‘ behind the First Prayer Book,” and bids us 
use ‘‘ornaments and practices of a previous time.” 
But what does Dr. Bigg mean then? He knows this as 
well as I do.—Faithfully yours, Epwarp Hutton. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 

Sir,—The inquiry into this fund will doubtless now 
be continued. So far the only suggestion made has 
been to do away with it and place the property in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

Now | feel sure such a plan would not satisfy public 
opinion, and I hope Parliament would not sanction it, 
for although the Bounty may spend ¥ 10,000 a year on 
red tape, the Commission probably costs eight or ten 
times as much. I say ‘‘ probably,” because I have no 
return later than ’96—when it was shown on page 16 of 
that report that the agent alone was paid nearly 4 40,000 
—and on page 6, official Establishment expenses 
£32,572, surveyors £7,170, architects £1,245 &c. &c. 
Then if you will look at ‘‘ Whitaker’s Almanac,” you 
will see‘some nice little sums paid up to £1,700, for 
what? Is there any time-book kept of attendances ? 

The object of the inquiry should be to get all the 
income of Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Ecclesiastical 
Commission for the 7,000 incumbents, who have only 
4130 a year to repay them for all the years of a costly 
education. Fair Pray. 


THREE SURREY CHURCHES. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—In your review of ‘‘ Three Surrey Churches ” 
it is stated that S. Martha’s was re-dedicated by 
Newark Priory in 1186, and at one time served by 
Stephan Langton. Your reviewer is evidently unaware 
that these statements are derived from a romance, 
entitled ‘‘ Stephan Langton” evolved from the fertile 
imagination of the late Martin F. Tupper, and have no 
foundation in fact. That ‘‘Stephan Langton” is a 
romance is duly noted in my article on ‘‘ Three Surrey 

Churches,” page 125. Yours faithfully, 

P. G. PALMER. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Marlborough Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
11 December, 1900. 

Sir,—I do not propose to follow Mr. Beckett in a 
discussion which he seems inclined to allow to drift 
into personalities. 

The question is, have the Trustees, or rather the 
hanging committee, done the best with the magnificent 
collections at Hertford House? The world has given 
its verdict in their favour. 

‘When I read Mr. Beckett’s first letter 1 took his 
criticisms as referring to the masterpieces of the great 
French metal-workers. I think that anybody acquainted 
with such subjects would have done the same. As 
regards the framework of the tapestries, that unfor- 
tunately was, for the most part, in such a condition of 
decay that some measure of restoration was necessary. 
The gilding had perished and in many places the 


wood, black with dirt, was exposed. The instructions, 
even in these cases, given to the firm to which the 


work was entrusted, were precise. The frames were 
to be carefully cleaned, all old gold preserved, and new 
touches of gold applied only where it was absolutely 
necessary. These instructions were faithfully carried 
out by Messrs. Radley, Robson and Mackay of Bond 
Street. Had not this course been adopted, the exhi- 
bition of black and greasy frames encasing the beautiful 
old tapestries would have been simply ridiculous. 
Your obedient servant, 
A. B. FREEMAN-MITFoRD. 
| We cannot print any more letters on this subject.— 


15 December, 1900 


REVIEWS. 
“HEROD” OFF THE STAGE. 


‘‘Herod. A Tragedy.” By Stephen Phillips 
London: John Lane. coo. 4s. 6d. net. 
R. PHILLIPS dedicates his play to Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree as ‘“‘the Herod of my dreams,” 
Unless this be taken as a meaningless compliment, it is 
really a confession, on the part of the writer, that in 
conceiving Herod he conceived just such a spectacular, 
rhetorical personage as Mr. Tree has shown us on the 
stage of Her Majesty’s. And, if we read the printed 
text carefully, we shall find that this is precisely the 
truth: that the Herod of Mr. Tree and the Herod of 
Mr. Phillips are indeed one. Mr. Phillips has written 
a play for the stage: the situations, the characterisa- 
tion, in parts the language, are all planned and com- 
posed for stage effect. It is only in the language that 
any other motive seems to come in. At his best, 
Mr. Phillips is an idyllic poet of charm; some of his 
quietly meditative pieces are full of poetical feeling, 
quite genuine in kind, though not intense in degree. 
In this play he has attempted to alternate a lean and 
jagged dialogue, aiming at mere prosaic literalness, 
with an elaborate and flowery speech, in which the 
characters seem to talk, like*literary poets, about their 
own emotions. Nothing in the play comes to us with 
a personal cry; nothing said by Herod might not as 
well be said by Mariamne; nothing said by either 
Mariamne or Herod might not better be said by a 
third person. They rave, but we cannot feel that the 
words mean more to them than words; they are 
supposed to endure rapture, and they chant to one. 
another in this way : 
‘* Herod. That star is languorous with divine excess ! 
Mar. O world of wearied passion dimly bright !” 


They tell one another of their feelings, as if talking of 
someone else : 


‘* Herod. Now stand we on the hill in red sunrise. 
Mar. Now hand in hand into the morning. 
FTerod. Ever 

Upward and upward—ever hand in hand.” 


When Herod is left alone he describes his feelings to 
himself, instead of to Mariamne: 


‘‘Then why this apprehension mystical, 
This beaded forehead, and this quailing flesh?” 


It is always rhetoric, conscious of itself, and of the 
audience on the other side of the footlights ; sometimes 
good rhetoric, sometimes bad rhetoric, always rhetoric. 
When people speak of one another, they do it in the 
same deliberate manner, as if they were repeating a 
description : 


‘‘ Remember the set teeth and veiléd glare,” 


for example. Whenever anything elaborate is coming, 
there is a kind of pause and then a fresh start, as if 
the purple patches were saying to themselves: How 
purple we are! A dialogue intended to be full of 
business suddenly interrupts itself with a repeated 
word, and then begins to croon : 


**One could not get by heart that sweetness, not 
From noon-foam of the Mediterranean 
Nor long and leafy Lebanonian sigh 
To lone Abanah under Syrian stars.” 


Now whether these lines are good verse or bad 
verse in themselves, they are not good dramatic lines. 
They are the actor’s bow aside to the audience ; they 
pause for applause ; and so, perhaps, they too may 
be a stage-effect, from the point of view of the actor. 
They emphasise, by their artifice, the fact that we are 
not to delude ourselves into fancying that real men 
and women are loving and suffering before us, letting 
us overhear the outcries which they cannot subdue ; 
but rather that we are listening to a poetical play, 
written in measured blank verse, in which life and 
suffering have been described for our entertainment. 

What ‘‘ Herod” lacks is sincerity, and without 
sincerity there can be no art, though art has not yet 
begun when sincerity has finished laying the founda- 
tion. One is not sincere by wishing to be so, any more 
than one is wise or fortunate. Infinite skill goes to 
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| the making of sincerity. Mr. Phillips, who has so 


much skill, devotes it all to producing effects, by means 
of action, and to describing those effects, by means of 
verse. The last act of his play is so much the best 
because it gives him an opportunity to be external, and 
to talk of remote things vaguely. Lunacy is always 
impressive on the stage, and, to the crowd, there is a 
family likeness between lunacy and poetry. A madman 
looks at himself in the third person, and this, which 
Herod is unconsciously doing all through the play, he 
is consciously allowed to do in the last act. But, even 
here, how much there is of artifice, of stage-effect, how 
much it is a madness of words and gestures, how little 
a deep madness of the soul! Impelled to some admira- 
tion of an ingenuity of construction, we are moved to 
no pity of these sounding woes, in the midst of which 
there is space enough for so calmly appreciative a 
consciousness of the 


‘Emeralds of Indian emperors, 
And wafted ivory in silent night, 
And floated marble in the moonbeams.” 


It is always the Herod of Mr. Phillips’ dreams, 
Mr. Tree’s Herod, who speaks, dishevelled for the 
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few, both in ocean and veldt, and hence, to a certain 
degree, they present similar problems. It will be 
consolatory to many Englishmen to learn that Captain 
Mahan applauds the daring tactics of our actions at the 
commencement of the war, despite the terrible sacrifices 
in British lives they entailed. For he asserts, and his 
calm review of subsequent events seems to prove the 
correctness of his assertion, that the moral effect they 
produced on the Boers was far-reaching, and practically 
decided the ultimate fate of their country, since they 
effectually discouraged a people already constitutionally 
averse to attack from adopting offensive tactics. All 
the world now knows how that, for over a month after 
the commencement of hostilities, both Natal and Cape 
Colony lay at the mercy of the Boer hosts, and how 
they were only saved from being overrun by this dislike 
of the Boers to commit themselves to an advance 
involving attacks on defensible positions. The solitary 
exception, the tardy and fruitless effort to storm Lady- 
smith on 6 January, tardy, since the time for doing so 
in order to secure a strategic advantage had long since 
passed, set, as it were the seal on their inability to 
conduct offensive operations on a large scale. Certain 
it is that they never again attempted assault. 


footlights, conscious of his stride, his ‘‘stillness-and Captain Mahan pays a warm tribute to the steadfast 


his stare,” a mouthpiece for verse, a mask without a 
face. 

Taken as a poem, as a piece of metrical writing, 
“Herod” is inferior to ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” and 
to the ‘‘ Poems.” At its best, when it comes nearest 
to beauty, Mr. Phillips’ verse is languid. Here, he. 
often has statements to make, and his verse, in sucha 
passage as this for instance, is indistinguishable from 
prose: 

‘* That moment when the reason of the King 
Shall tremble, trembles with it all this realm. 
And now it seems that by the Dead Sea marge 
Long since his mind had maddened, but for one 
Idea with which he still doth rock himself, 
Some fancy, all incredible to me, 

But which alone diverts insanity, 
And what this is, from the physician hear!” 


At his height of unreason Herod can say : 


‘* Or why not ever moonlight, ever the moon 
With bathing and obliterating beauty ?” 


At his height of passion he can answer Mariamne, with 
a preciosity worthy of M. Rostand at his most artificial 
moments of poetic comedy : 


**O liquid language of Eternity !” 


His mannerisms are growing upon Mr. Phillips ; his 
lines become more monotonous, his images more self- 
conscious, the mechanism of his processes more 
obvious. The slow meditative grace of poems like 
‘‘Christ in Hades” has been abandoned, along with 
subjects suitable to its manifestation. Only com- 
promises have taken its place, compromises between 
directness and vagueness, between meandering rhetoric 
and stage exclamations. One consequence is that 
as we see ‘‘ Herod” on the stage we think how much 
better it would read in a book, and that when we read 
it in a book we think how much better it acted on the 
stage. 


A NAVAL OFFICER ON A MILITARY 
CAMPAIGN. 


“Story of the War in South Africa.” By Captain 
Mahan. London: Sampson Low. 1goo. tos. 6d. 
net. 

T™ title of this book naturally suggests the question 

why a sea- Officer, who has not been in South Africa 
during the war, should write about the military opera- 
tions in that region. We must admit, however, that 
the results justify the venture, and that the famous 
writer on naval strategy has evinced no little skill in 
grasping the strategic conditions of South Africa. 

Possibly, reason for this may be found in his own 

parallel between the ocean and the veldt, since the 

topography of the latter does not compel roads to take 
particular directions so as to avoid obstacles, nor does 
it limit] movement to certain well-defined lines, as 
is the case in Europe. Hence, strategic points are 


determination of our generals, and the splendid gallantry 
of our officers and men in carrying through frontal 
attacks. These he points out, and truly, were not infre- 
quently imposed upon us by reason of our inadequate 
numbers in the early battles, and also by the vastly 
supericr mobility of our active mounted foe. Indis- 
criminate critics of our generals would do well to 
consider what else men in their position, and with the 
materials available, could do. The fatal telegram, for 
which nobody has yet been hanged, or we fear ever will 
be—‘‘ Infantry preferred” was zof¢ inspired by the men 
who had to face the storm of lead from the kopjes. 

As a sailor who has devoted much study to the 
movement of armed bodies across the seas, Captain 
Mahan is greatly impressed with the skill and experi- 
ence evinced by British officers of all ranks, and of both 
Services, in the embarkation and conveyance of our 
troops across 6,000 miles of ocean. Incidentally he 
alludes to ‘‘ the headless scene of confusion at Tampa,” 
where his own countrymen so signally proved that mere 
desire to succeed, and unlimited funds, can never replace 
good organisation ripened by long experience. Nor is 
his praise of our non-commissioned officers less grati- 
fying, ‘‘men who have embarked and disembarked 
half a dozen times, which fact alone contributed im- 
mensely to the order and rapidity of shipping 166,000 
men from the shores of England.” 

Pro-Boers, and there are many in America who will 
read this book, will not be too well pleased at the 
manner in which he demolishes their favourite postulate 
that Great Britain had deliberately made every prepara- 
tion for the war. These so-called preparations enabled 
the Boers ‘‘to round up and corral in Ladysmith in 
three weeks after their ultimatum was issued” Sir 
George White’s force, whilst 12,000 mounted Boers 
with a score of powerful guns threatened Cape Colony, 
defended by 4,000 infantry, 600 horse and no artillery ! 
He drily remarks ‘‘ There were also 1,500 men of the 
Army Service Corps on the way. Such was the mighty 
enginery antecedently set in motion to crush the liberties 
of the Transvaal !” 

Not long since, the SaturDAy REviEW appealed for 
‘sobriety in rejoicing.” Even more essential is it for 
many Englishmen of to-day to cultivate a more correct 
sense of proportion in all that concerns war, so as 
to accept minor reverses with equanimity, and due 
regard to their actual effect on hostilities in progress. 
If only the unthinking British public could have been 
subjected to a short course of common-sense in con- 
nexion with this matter, by Captain Mahan, prior to 
the war, it would have saved it from making itself so 
supremely ridiculous on more than one occasion. For 
he points out how ‘‘reverses on a small scale in war 
are always to be expected in even the most successful 
campaign. But the Commander-in-Chief and the nation 
concerned have to reckon with such mishaps, which 
are to be regarded merely as the bruises and barked 
limbs that men get in any rough sport.” We com- 
mend this eminently sensible remark to those who 
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; seemingly delight in making capital out of every petty 
; affair in which our troops have been temporarily 
i worsted. 

Captain Mahan’s summary of Boer methods of war- 


fare is well worthy of attention, for he points out clearly 
| and incisively how, although ‘subtlety and skill in 
ambuscade may lead to temporary advantages, they also 
| lead to certain ultimate failure in war, since the craft 
of the hunter is not the skill of the warrior.” Mere 
\ guile may achieve temporary success, but only military 
annihilation can achieve a lasting one and decide a 
campaign. The hunter, meeting the superior strength 
of wild beasts by superior cunning, without even the 
| least willingness to lose his life in order to carry his end, 
may be brave even to carelessness, but he rejects 
habitually “the tone of mind distinctive of the soldier 
who counts life naught, if only by its sacrifice the end 
= be attained or honour preserved.” 
he utter uselessness of the present Boer efforts in 
| South Africa is well demonstrated since he shows how 
| raids, ‘‘ subsidiary to the greater plan of a campaign 
by massed forces, have their advantage, whereas, as a 
main dependence, they merely protract the agony of 
endurance and suffering.” 
Lastly, Captain Mahan considers that the so-called 
| stupidity of British officers would be more fairly 
described as a ‘‘too single-minded attention to their 
end, to the exclusion of care for their own persons and 
those of their men.” He however declares that this 
defect, such as it may be, ‘‘has a military value not 
only great, but decisive”! His conclusion is one which 
must appeal to all patriotic Englishmen. ‘‘ This quality 
needs direction and control certainly ; but having been 
reproached for now two centuries, the question is apt— 
here has it placed Great Britain among the nations 
of the earth?” 


THE ENGLISH PARNASSUS. 


* The Oxford Book of English Verse.” Chosen and 
edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1900. 7s. 6d. 


CF the making of many anthologies, it would seem, 
there is no end, and we may perhaps be forgiven 
if at the appearance of yet another we find it difficult 
to repress the exclamation ‘‘ Quousque tandem!” 
Not that an anthology is in itself wholly or necessarily 
useless. It may serve even the highest purpose. It 
may have an educational or a scientific value, if it be so 
composed as to illustrate the evolution of some branch 
of literature, allowing the process to work itself out 
before the reader’s eye unencumbered by barren or 
misleading details. Or, if such be its purpose, it may 
be made to elucidate the character and culture of a 
race—the general evolution of its ideas as mirrored in 
those who undertook to show ‘‘ the very age and body 
of the time, his form and pressure.” Or, better still, 
it. may, like the first series of Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury ” or Mackail’s ‘‘ Epigrams,” be in itself a 
rfect work of art. The selective genius of an artist 
as been at work on the art-products of others and has 
fashioned out of them a new art-product. True, it is 
a product ‘‘three times removed ” from the originals, 
from which it differs rather in kind than in degree. It 
can in no sense take their place, and the impression 
which it yields is something totally different. Yet it has 
a positive artistic value of its own, and a very real prac- 
tical value which must not be overlooked. We may 
o the modern tendency to prefer selections to 
4 collected works; but its existence is a fact which 
must be reckoned with. In our crowded and highly 

| specialised civilisation men will not, some for sheer 
lack of time cannot, seek for themselves the ‘‘ gem 

of purest ray serene” among the ‘‘ dark unfathom’d 

caves” of (say) Browning’s many volumes. And the 

result is the atrophy of the faculty of discrimination ; 
the gradual destruction, that is to say, in the mind of 
the average man of the criterion of what is best 
first of all in literature, and then, by consequence, in 
the whole conduct of life ; for, as Coleridge said, ‘‘ true 
taste is virtue, and bad writing is bad feeling.” That 
criterion an ideal anthology such as we are describing 
affords ; and the man who reads it will learn thereby— 
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if not to ‘‘ orient” himself correctly in poetry at large, 
or even in the poetry of some individual—at all events 
to discern : he will learn to do so unconsciously ; and 
he will thus be able to carry out into life the principles 
which he has imbibed from the study of the best in 
poetry. 

On these grounds, then, an anthology is to be 
justified ; and one of these values it must have if it 
is to be a possession for ever, and not merely afford a 
momentary and dangerous pleasure. We turn now to 
Mr. Couch’s book, and we are unable to satisfy our- 
selves that he has comprehended the greatness of his 
task. He does not, indeed, define his purpose with 
any clearness, but we may gather what it is not, from 
an examination of his method. In the first place it is 
not scientific or educational. His range is the whole 
extent of English poetry from the thirteenth century 
to the closing year of the nineteenth ; and so enormous 
is the accumulation of specimens given that the main 
lines of the development of our literature are blurred 
and overlaid by those very details which it is the 
function of the anthologist to eliminate. Again, in 
the preface he tells us that the pieces chosen are 
‘* either lyrical or epigrammatic.” Were they really 
so, the anthology would necessarily be incomplete as 
a compendium of our literature; but in fact we find 
in the body of the book pieces which not only are, but 
are actually described by Mr. Couch himself as, ballads 
—a.circumstance which suggests that there is some- 
thing wrong with the editor’s basis of classification. 
His orthography too—a minor point in itself, perhaps, 
but important if the work claims an educational value 
—is admittedly unscientific; while the principles 
which he avows that he has applied to the treat- 
ment of the text—his preference of ‘‘the more 
beautiful to the better attested reading,” and his 
excision of ‘‘ weak or superfluous stanzas when sure 
that excision would improve ”—appear to us inconsistent 
with the principles of sound criticism. Mr. Couch has 
no doubt done this part of his editing with sound taste, 
good judgment, and fine discrimination : but we cannot 
admit that such experiments are, as he asks us to 
believe, justified by their success. 

If, on the other hand, his aim was to produce that 
ideal anthology which we have described above—and 
with this aim alone his critical methods are justifiable— 
we are constrained to say that he has not altogether 
succeeded. The range is too wide; he has tried to do 
too much ; and the average reader will be confused and 
perplexed by the mere bulk of the matter put before 
him. Amidst so much that is ‘‘ best,” one needs sign- 
boards, so to say, to a better best. The admission of 
the contemporary poets, too, to this temple of Apollo 
was a step of doubtful wisdom. For whatever may be 
the ultimate criterion of the best, there is no doubt that 
the judgment of time is a very weighty factor in it. It 
is only that which can establish itself ‘‘deep in the 
general heart of man” which can in the long run claim 
supremacy, and that test it is almost necessarily 
impossible to apply to the poems of yesterday. To- 
wards the final verdict the personal preference of the 
individual critic counts for little. We need not there- 
fore discuss the judiciousness of some of Mr. Couch’s 
selections : but we must remark that the circumstance 
that he assigns less space to Byron than to Mr. Sydney 
Dobell suggests that he is lacking in something more 
serious than a sense of proportion. 


CANON MacCOLL’S FURTHER THOUGHTS. 


‘The Reformation Settlement Examined in the Light 
of History and Law.” By the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl. Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Longmans. 1900. 3s. 6d. net. 


E noticed Canon MacColl’s acute and vigorous 
polemic so fully on its appearance a year and 

a half ago that we need not now do much more than 
call attention to the changes in a new edition—the 
eighth. The book has had a remarkable success, as 
we anticipated when we spoke of its ‘interest and 
usefulness.” A cheap edition like the present may be 
of still wider use in combating many popular fallacies. 
Canon MacColl holds no brief for a party ; extremists 
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will not be satisfied with his views: but all that he has 
written is well worth consideration. 

Before we notice the new points of interest in the 
book as it now appears, we may take occasion to 
repeat our commendation of what Canon MacColl has 
written on ‘‘the confessional,’ and add a suitable 
caution for ‘‘these times,” that too great emphasis, 
in view of a tendency in some quarters to approxi- 
mate English practice to Roman, cannot be laid on 
the fact that in the system of the Church of England, 
as Bishop Wilberforce said so strongly years ago, all 
private confession is entirely voluntary, free, and in no 
sense compulsory. This principle to a.certain extent 
limits the ‘‘ regulation of confession” for which some 
plead. The ministers—no doubt the parish priests are 
intended—are directed in the Prayer Book to instruct 
those who cannot quiet their own consciences to ‘‘ come 
to me or to some other discreet and learned minister 
of God’s Word,” thus leaving entire freedom of choice 
to the parishioner. And at the same time it seems 
clear that no bishop can have the right (except asa 
penalty inflicted on an erring clerk) to forbid a minister 
to exercise the power ‘‘to declare and pronounce to” 
God’s ‘‘ people, being penitent, the absolution and 
remission of their sins,” any more than he can forbid 
him to administer Baptism or the Lord’s Supper. This 
point, we think, is worth more notice than Canon Mac- 
Coll gives to it. Perhaps a ninth edition may afford him 
opportunity. 

From this edition the trenchant letter to Sir William 
Harcourt disappears; otherwise the book has dis- 
tinctly gained by revision. The letter is replaced by a 
new preface, which deals generally—as does a new 
chapter of a hundred-and-fifty pages—with the Arch- 
bishops’ decisions. On the subject of the Lambeth 
decisions we do not propose to say much. Now that 
they have been declared by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to be ‘‘ opinions,” it is as opinions that they must 
be criticised. They will be judged, not as legal de- 
cisions, but by the general intelligence of intelligent and 
instructed men, and will, as it were, ‘‘ find their own 
level.” We cannot ourselves doubt that to a very 
considerable extent, if not in absolute entirety, they will 
be—indeed they are plainly being—accepted by the 
Church of England. And this will be the case, we think, 
for practical rather than historical or theoretical reasons. 
Thus it does not greatly matter that Dr. MacColl has 
some highly damaging criticisms to make. One of them, 
which to our mind disposes of Professor Collins’ argu- 
ment from Daniele Barbaro that incense was abolished 
under Edward VI. is worth quoting. The words of 
Barbaro are ‘‘non acque, non fuochi.” ‘‘Among the furni- 
ture of pre-Reformation churches,” says Canon MacColl, 
‘*was the lapis ignitus, otherwise petra cum calibe, i.e. the 
flint and steel kept in the vestry to light the new fire on 
Easter Eve, all the light of the former year having 
been extinguished with holy water. The cessation of 
those fires and waters (acque) would strike a Venetian 
ecclesiastic at once, as the cessation of the Easter fire 
in the Holy Sepulchre would strike a traveller to 
Jerusalem now. The Ambassador writes, according to 
the reckoning of the time, under the date of 1548, and 
one of Cranmer’s Visitation Articles under the same 
date inquires ‘ whether they, upon Easter Eve last past, 
hallowed the font [for holy water], fire, or paschal, or 
had any paschal set up or burning in their churches ?’ 
Beyond all question, the acgue and fuocht of the 
Venetian Ambassador mean the paschal fires and holy 
water fonts used for extinguishing the last year’s fires 
before lighting the new, to which Cranmer refers. 
Fuoco is never used for incense in the singular, and it 
would be absurd in the plural.” More as to Canon 
MacColl’s criticisms we will not say, except that they are 
always acute and always worth reading. His main 
contention is that the Lambeth decisions are the deci- 
sions of critics not of judges, and are entitled to no more 
respect than their accuracy warrants. And this accuracy 
Dr. MacColl attacks in his most vigorous style. 

Of more importance in the new part of the book, 
from the historical standing-point, to our mind, is the 
question raised by Professor Maitland. Dr. MacColl 
somewhat superciliously regards his as the ‘only 
adverse criticism” the book has received ‘‘ which 
deserves any notice.” Now it is plain that as a 
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lawyer and a historian Dr. MacColl cannot be com- 
pared to Dr. Maitland. None the less it has been, 
we think, too hastily assumed by some writers, who 
have not personally studied the subject in detail, 
that Professor Maitland’s book on ‘‘ Roman Canon 
Law in the English Church” has decided in favour 
of the Romanist contention the historical position 
as to jurisdiction in England in the Middle Ages. 
Dr. MacColl gives several reasons at least in arrest 
of judgment on the main point. The strength of 
the chain is that of its weakest link: Dr. Maitland’s 
thesis is that Roman canon law and papal jurisdic- 
tion were regarded by the English courts as supreme, 
and Dr. MacColl’s quotation in reply of the case 
of Nicholas Hereford, 1382, is very much to the 
point. ‘‘Courts which claim and exercise the right 
to pick and choose ad ibitum among the decrees of a 
code claim in fact to be superior, not inferior, to the 
code, and no theoretical maxims in Lyndwood will 
get rid of that fact. The right to select implies the 
right to reject.” Dr. MacColl is adroit too in his 
argument as to the events of 1559: whether he is 
convincing or not may safely be left for decision till 
Professor Maitland has replied. 
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Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Blackwood. goo. tos. 6d. net. 

‘Random Recollections of an Old Publisher.” By 
William Tinsley. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 
1900, 21S. 

‘Adam Duncan.” By H. W. Wilson. 
Kegan Paul. 1goo. 2s. net. 

‘* Lord Kitchener.” By W. Francis Aitken. London : 
Drane. igor. 6d. 

Wes the reservation made by Mr. Chalmers 

Mitchell himself, that his biography of Huxley 
is not ‘intimate or authorised,” every deduction 
is made that can be made from its value. This 
deduction does not amount to much, for Huxley’s 
personality pervades every page, and the biographical 
element bears its due proportion to the treatment of 

Huxley’s work in biology, on educational and social 

problems, and in philosophy and metaphysics ; the 

exposition and explanation of which are the chief 
objects of the book. A somewhat rare combination of the 
scientific and the philosophical literary man is required 
in the writer who undertakes to be the biographer or 

‘‘sketcher” of Huxley’s career. This qualification 

Mr. Chalmers Mitchell possesses. The psychological 

and metaphysical problems treated with such zest by 

Huxley are appreciated and expounded in their re- 

lations to Huxley’s special work in anatomy, biology, 

and paleontology, as clearly as the researches on the 

Medusz, the Crayfish, the vertebrate skull, or his 

general scientific method. The greatness of Huxley 

as an anatomist and biologist, obscured as it has 

been by his later reputation in public life and as a 

controversialist, is made apparent, and particularly the 

bearing of his own researches on ‘‘ Darwinism,” of 
which he was ultimately to be the representative 
advocate. Very fascinating is the account of the 
uplifting of the veil of the Isis of evolution, and the 
tentative approaches to the Darwinian solution in 
biology. No reader of Mr. Chalmers Mitchell’s new 
exposition can have any excuse for the crude notions 
still held on the subject after it has been before the 
world for over forty years. One feature of the book 
we especially admire: the skilfully chosen extracts 
from Huxley’s own writings. The whole indeed is 
admirable : a production of competent learning, and of 
great industry. It leaves on the reader an impression 
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of lucidity, and of thoroughness of. treatment in essen- 
tials; the ideal qualities of the kind of work Mr. 
Chalmers Mitchell had in view. 

Lady Knutsford has given us a valuable book. 
Zachary Macaulay’s life and letters are an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the slave trade, and 
the steps by which its horrors were brought home 
to the conscience of the civilised world. Macaulay 
held a position of danger and difficulty as Governor of 
Sierra Leone. Granville Sharp’s settlement was in- 
tended to give the negroes an opportunity of enjoyiag 
the blessings of freedom and good government, but, 
as has too often been shown, the negro’s ideas of 
liberty are indistinguishable from the white man’s ideas 
of license. Interest in Zachary Macaulay’s stay at 
Freetown is divided between the missionaries, the 
attacks of the French, and the slave traffic. The 
troubles engendered by all three were distracting. 
Whilst the settlers went in terror of the French, the 
natives were sorely puzzled by the differences of white 
men in the propagation of the Gospel. One chief hit 
upon an ingenious method of discovering what was best 
in the religions of Europeans. He sent one son to 
England, a second to Turkey to be instructed in 
Mohamedanism, and a third to Portugal to become a 
Roman Catholic. Macaulay never missed a chance of 
inculcating the wickedness of slavery, and no doubt 
made many sincere converts. When in 1796 he 
asked a man interested in the traffic what he would 
do if Parliament should abolish slavery, he was 
answered : ‘‘ They dare not do it.” Macaulay happily 
lived to see Parliament accomplish manumission. 
Such a man could not fail to create for himself many 
enemies. He was bitterly attacked in the colony and 
later in London by men who charged him with hypo- 
crisy, self-seeking and corruption. Occasionally in 
the interest of the cause he had at heart he was 
constrained to defend himself but for the most part he 
showed himself the strong man by treating such attacks 
with the contempt they deserved. 

The Emperor Frederick is one of the characters in 
what we may call contemporary history that are 
too little known. The period of his life covers the 
making of the German Empire of to-day. We have 
come to think of him as a liberal-minded, large- 
hearted man, with gifts of the domestic rather than the 
kingly order. We see him in this biography as states- 
man and prince, concerned more with the affairs of a 
great nation than of the family circle. Had he been 
given his choice his lines would probably have been 
cast in other directions ; he hated war and the means by 
which he yet recognised that Germany could alone hope 
to work out her destiny. But when war came, few 
soldiers acquitted themselves with more spirit or more 
skill ; when victory was achieved, he mourned for the 
dear ones it had cost with the same breath which 
acclaimed the triumph. Simple in his tastes, he was a 
strenuous advocate of the pomp and ceremony by 
which the world is chiefly impressed. That Prince 
Bismarck and he should not work in harmony is easy 
to understand. His belief in things English, and 
especially in the constitutionalism of Great Britain, 
was a sufficient barrier between them. There was 
nothing of the man of blood and iron about Frederick, 
and the world will be none the worse for the more 
intimate glimpses of him which are afforded by 
the work which Mr. Sidney Whitman has edited and 
translated. 

Readers who look to the life of Lady Martin fora 
critical history of the stage during the period when 
Helen Faucit was one of its brightest ornaments will 
probably meet with disappointment. Still the book is 
one to read. Helen Faucit’s répertoire was as com- 
prehensive as her talents. The interest of the book 
consists quite as much in its domestic as in its 
artistic touches. Many well-known figures appear 
in Sir Theodore’s pages. Here is a striking pas- 
sage about Carlyle: ‘‘ Lady Martin met Mr. Carlyle 
one evening at Mr. Froude’s in November 1873 and 
in her diary next day she writes:—‘It was a great 
ag to me when, talking with Mr. Carlyle about 

r. Macready’s revivals [in 1843], which he spoke 
of very warmly, he referred in glowing terms to my 
mona. Amid much else he said he had never 
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felt the play so deeply before.’ One phrase especially 
struck me—‘ It quite hurt me to see the fair, delicate 
creature [Desdemona] so brutally used.’ Would that I 
could give an idea of his tone and accent, gentle and 
tremulous, as if a suffering living creature were there 
before him !” 

In his ‘‘ Random Recollections,” Mr. Tinsley 
lays bare to his readers with undeniable truth, his 
career as a publisher, bon camarade and Bohemian ! 
He hides nothing ; on the contrary for the sake of at 
any rate one of whom he speaks, reticence would 
have been desirable, for the dead cannot speak for 
themselves. In such cases it is a question whether a 
kindly silence is not the better side of truth. Mr. 
Tinsley’s ‘‘ Recollections ” cannot claim the least literary 
merit or value and the utmost that can be said of them 
is that they are amusing. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson’s ‘‘ Life of Adam Duncan,” a 
sailor whom he ranks next after Nelson, belongs to the 
admirable little series of Westminster Biographies ; Mr. 
Aitken’s ‘‘ Lord Kitchener” is the second of the Bijou 
Series and is chiefly noteworthy because in an age, when 
every man’s life is written whenever he happens to com- 
mand public attention, Lord Kitchener has hitherto 
escaped this particular form of hero-worship. 


MR. FRANK HARRIS AT HIS BEST. 


‘*Montes the Matador and Other Stories.” By Frank 
Harris. London: Grant Richards. 1900. 6s. 


M® FRANK HARRIS has dissipated the popular 

notion that the short story is a French monopoly. 
The tales in this volume, all of which (with the excep- 
tion we believe of ‘‘ Sonia”) have seen the light before, 
taken together with ‘‘ Elder Conklin,” prove that their 
writer is as completely a master of the art of writing 
short stories as de Maupassant or Anatole France. 
Indeed, so well does Mr. Harris write a short story 
that we doubt whether he could write a long one. 
The literary gift of Mr. Frank Harris is distinct and 
delicate, but it is not powerful, in the sense of being 
capable of infinite pains. In the short story, where 
no definite conclusion is necessary, and where the 
scenery and the dialogue are more important than 
the incidents, we do not know that Mr. Harris has 
a rival on either side of the Atlantic. With charac- 
teristic shrewdness he has never entered the lists 
as a novelist, and therefore the comparison between 
him and his friend the late Mr. Harold Frederic, 
so often made, is pointless. One common mark 
or note Mr. Harris and Harold Frederic have: both 
are at their best in describing American life and 
at their worst in describing English life. ‘‘ Gloria 
Mundi” is as much below ‘‘ Illumination” as “ First 
Love: a Confession” is below ‘‘ Profit and Loss.’ 
This is natural in the case of Frederic, who was an 
American. But in the case of Mr. Harris, who is an 
Englishman, it is puzzling. Nothing could be better 
than the story of Dave Tryon the store manager at 
Kansas City, who commits arson, saves a nigger girl 
from the flames, marries his master’s daughter, and 
is thanked by the Mayor and corporation. It is 
quite equal to ‘‘ Elder Conklin.” Nothing on the 
other hand could be more banal and vulgar than the 
love story at Brighton, where one would have 
thought Mr. Harris was more at home than in Kansas 
City. It is a pity that this ‘‘ Confession” was not 
left out, as it goes near to spoiling the book. A 
perfectly charming sketch of Spanish love and jealousy 
is ‘* Montes the Matador,” and the episode of Piggott’s 
suicide at Madrid, which appeared at the time in an 
evening journal, has lost none of its horrible interest 
by the lapse of time. ‘‘ Sonia” is dated July 1900, and 
we have not read it before. It is a Russian story, of 
which the plot, if such it can be called, is strictly 
conventional. The heroine is lovely and a Nihilist: 
she gives herself to her lover, blows up the Tsar, and 
is executed. But though there is nothing original in 
the story, and though the arguments between the 
‘*Moderate” male and the ‘‘ Progressive” female are 
perilously near the line of tediousness, the passion of 
the last interview at the hotel is very finely given. 
One sentence from the letter, which after Sonia’s death 
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is conveyed to her lover, is so characteristic of Mr. 
Harris that it is worth quoting. ‘‘Do you remember 
once saying to me that ideas were better than deeds, 
that deeds had always some of the dirt of the world on 
them? How true thatis! And how terrible!” As 
we close the book we cannot help again asking, why is 
it that Mr. Harris can describe sympathetically the 
men and women of every country but his own ? 


THE REMBRANDT PORTFOLIO.—PART IV. 


A oe fourth and concluding part of this magnificent 

portfolio has reached us. Some additional plates 
however are promised of the pictures shown, not at 
Amsterdam, but in the late exhibition in London. It is 
needless to repeat what we have said in praise of these 
reproductions on former occasions. The present issue 
begins with the portrait of Nicolas Ruts, a very com- 
plete example of Rembrandt’s early manner. Then 
follows the very interesting grisazlle sketch for an 
Entombment from the Hunterian Museum in Glasgow. 
This piece was not known to Continental students, 
such as Vosmaer and Michel, and only lately has taken 
its place in Dr. Bode’s work. Then comes the Wight 
Watch, a name so picturesque that it is likely to stick 
against all argument. Then the splendid golden pair 
of portraits from the Duke of Westminster’s collection 
(the Man with a hawk and Lady with a fan). Thena 
not first-rate Man reading at a Window from Copen- 
hagen. One could wish that its place had been taken 
by the wonderful Christ of M. Maurice Kann’s collec- 
tion. Next comes a study for the portrait of Jan Six 
at the Window, a dashing sketch of pose and tone 
that was worth giving. Then a profoundly studied 
head from The Hague, that has been supposed to repre- 
sent an older brother of Rembrandt. Then M. Rudolph 
Kann’s fine 7ztus Van Rijn, and finally the equestrian 
portrait of a Polish cavalier that excited so much 
curiosity at the exhibition. With this batch of plates is 
published the editor, Dr. Hofstede de Groot’s, de- 
scription of the whole series, a useful summary of 
what is known of the subject and history of each. 
To this is subjoined a descriptive catalogue of the 
whole exhibition. This English version was sighed for 
by many visitors for whom the Dutch forms of our 
speech are uncomfortably disguised. The whole is en- 
closed in a portfolio of parchment and buckram designed 
by Mr. Lion Cachet. The design is interesting and the 
colour very agreeable. We suggest to purchasers of 
the series that one good plan for its enjoyment is to 
have a frame into which the plates can be slipped one 
at a time and hung up, to be replaced by another when 
familiarity blunts effect. The plates are too large to 
be comfortably seen when flat, too interesting to be 
exhausted in occasional turnings over. 


EQUITY AND THE THAMES. 


‘Outlines of Equity.” By Sydney E. Williams. 
London : Stevens and Sons, Limited. 1900. 55. 

‘*4 Hand-book of Thames River Law.” By G. Pitt 
Lewis. London: Effingham Wilson. 1900. 155. 


H E would be a rash man who would attempt to sum 

up the rules of equity, the hydra-heads of case 
law known to the Chancery practitioner, in a small 
book of 160 pages. Yet this is what Mr. Williams, 
not without some success, attempts to do. The 
book has the defects of its kind: is it meant for the 
student or the practitioner? If for the former, it is too 
advanced, it assumes too much: in the opening pages 
we are told that the ‘Right of Discovery under the 
Judicature Act is in principle not more extensive than it 
formerly was in Chancery,” which is true; but 
students are rare who would know without being told 
what is the meaning of discovery. For the practising 
barrister the book is of course too simple: for instance, 
we find no mention of the doctrine of constructive 
notice at all : ag Mr. Willis, the well-known Q.C., once 
exclaimed, ‘“‘How our equity friends have lived on 
constructive notice! Strike that doctrine out of their 
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books and what would become of them?” That is 
apparently just what Mr. Williams has determined to 
do out of his book, and we are doubtful what will 
become of it. 

At the same time the book is not without merit : it 
contains concise and accurate statements of the law om 
topics like constructive fraud and the administration of 
assets. Weare not disposed to quarrel with anyone 
who will state simple principles of law simply, and not 
be ashamed of backing his statements with no decided 
authority, or at the most with but one. The effect of the 
Real Representative Act of 1897, which has made all 
the estate of a deceased man, real as well as personal, 
pass en bloc to his executor or administrator, and so gone 
far to obliterate the time-honoured but insular English 
separation between real and personal property, is care- 
fully worked out. There are not a few clerical errors 
in the book of an irritating kind, for instance the 
important case of Redgrave v. Hurd, which in the 
index is stated to be found on page 24, is not mentioned 
on that page at all. 

‘* A Hand-book of Thames River Law” is a far more 
pretentious book, and professes to be a collection of the 
Acts of Parliament, orders, and regulations of general 
public interest for persons visiting the port of London 
and all using the river for profit and pleasure: yet it 
labours under somewhat the same defect as the smaller 
work. 

The book deals with an enormous variety of subjects, 
most of them arising in connexion with the navigation 
of the Thames, at and below the port of London ; the 
rules of towage, pilotage, salvage, collision, under Act 
of Parliament or byelaws of the Thames Conservancy, 
occupy many pages, the rights and legitimate charges 
of watermen, as laid down by the byelaws of the 
Watermen’s and Lightermen’s Company, many pages 
more. Then there are rules as to sewage and washing 
of workshops under the Public Health Act, and for the 
destruction of unsound meat and notification of in-- 
fectious diseases, which seem to have but the most 
casual connexion with the Thames. 

Were Father Thames himself in the flesh, we could 
imagine he would buy the book and be much interested 
to find the various rules of conduct laid down by 
Parliament for persons who had any connexion with his. 
muddy current, but he would surely be surprised at the 
extraordinary divergence of the legal topics between 
which he happened to be the casual, possibly the only, 
link. 

The author professes to write a book for ‘‘ the man 
of business who keeps a barge or lighter for trade 
purposes, or a houseboat or other pleasure boat for 
recreation, to have in his desk for reference.” The 
classes of persons mentioned exactly emphasise the 
weak point of the book. Mr. Pitt Lewis is much too. 
distinguished an authority on the law of evidence not to 
remember the old truth that the law judges of a man’s 
intention according as it is expressed in action: if the 
author’s intention was to write a book for those 
frequenting the Thames at the mouth and using London. 
as a port, well and good, but they are quite a different 
objective from the rowing man and the houseboat. 
owner. Navigators below bridges will miss much they 
want, for instance all the interesting Dock Acts, with 
their elaborate and curious provisions as to the powers. 
of the dock companies. On the other hand the up- 
river men will read, and many of them we hope may 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest the Thames Con- 
servancy rules as to navigation, but will care nothing 
about the rules of salvage and towage in force at the 
mouth. It is a vast pity that the great unwritten. 
ordinance which all oarsmen know and observe, and 
all ’Arrys know but observe not, that boats going down 
stream keep the centre of the course but those going up. 
hug the bank, should find no place in the laws of the 
river. 

Apart from the conception of the book the work is 
well done : the summary at the commencement is clear, 
and the collection of Acts and byelaws may be of con- 
siderable use. But if Mr. Pitt Lewis wants to make his. 
book of any real value let him, in heaven’s name, supply 
a proper index with page references. 
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TWO NOVELS. 


‘*A Daughter of the Fields.” By Katharine Tynan. 
London. Smith, Elder. 1900. 6s. 


From Miss Katharine Tynan we expect a kindly, 
sympathetic and withal discriminating picture of Irish 
life ; and her latest story ‘‘ A Daughter of the Fields,” 
exhibits these qualities to the full, with the addition of 
a tender, and almost idyllic grace, which differentiates it 
from its predecessors. The heroine Meg O’Donoghue, 
has as much strength of character as sweetness, and 
after finishing her education in France, takes up, upon 
her return home, the unexpected duties of a practical 
farmer, to ease her mother’s burdens. Miss Tynan 
happily weaves some of Meg’s French friends and 
experiences into the story, which together with the 
realistic descriptions of rural, social and farming life in 
Ireland, helps to produce a novel as varied in incident 
as attractive in style. 


‘*A Boer of To-day.” By George Cossins. London: 
George Allen. 1900. 6s. 


We can discover no possible reason why this book 
should ever have been written. It neither interests nor 
adds to existing knowledge of the Boer character. We 
cannot even come to any conclusion as to what the 
author himself thinks of Jan Van de Venter, the Boer 
in question. Itis apparently only another of the already 
overgrown crop which the present situation in South 
Africa has forced into being. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Romany Rye: a Sequel to ‘Lavengro.” By George 
Borrow. With Special Introduction by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. London: Ward, Lock. 1900. 2s. 


Reprints of Borrow seem to be the order of the day. Well ; 
so long as the printing is good and the “ get-up” reasonably 
tasteful, we have no objection to raise. The new volume in 
Messrs. Ward, Lock’s issue, “ Romany Rye,” has a special and 
very real attraction in Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s essay 
“In Defence of Borrow.” It is an answer to, or a parry of, 
Dr. Jessop’s ferocious and somewhat unworthy onslaught in the 
“ Daily Chronicle.” No man has so good a title, and certainly 
no man is so competent, to come forward as poor Borrew’s 
champion as Mr. Watts-Dunton. He knows the gypsies and 
their life as well as and, we believe, has done |more to bring 
them truly and favourably before the reading world than did 
Borrow himself. “Aylwin” is one of the few books that tend 
to reconcile one to this age, for it is a good, and in some 
respects a great, book that has also obtained a vast popularity. 
Usually popularity is the best evidence of bad work. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s essay has all his old charm of style. To intro- 
duce the exquisite story of Borrow’s experiment in trying the 
effect of Arnold’s “Scholar Gypsy” on a gypsy girl, who was 
not a scholar, was a touch worthy of a poet. 


“Frederic Lord Leighton.” By Ernest Rhys. London: Bell. 
1900. 75. 6d. net. 
This is a smaller and cheaper edition of a book noticed on its 
— appearance. A new feature is a chapter by Mr. S. 
epys Cockerell, giving a laudatory description of Lord 
Leighton’s house. 


“The Army Diary and Pocket Book.” London: Gale and 
Polden. 1900. Is. 6d. 
A small diary with some event of more or less—occasionally 
less—military importance for every day. In the beginning is 
some useful information about various matters. 


The reference books of the year increase in size and in 
number, the older ones establishing new claims to favour and 
the new making strenuous efforts to dispute ground already 


. well covered. ‘“*Who’s Who” and “ The Englishwoman’s 


Year Book” have now become as essential to the topical refer- 
ence library as “ Hazell’s Annual” or “ Whitaker's Almanac.” 
“Who’s Who” is growing in bulk apace and the editorial 
discretion is taxed not as to names which should be included 
but as to those which can safely be omitted. “Hazell’s” is up 
to date as ever, and covers the Imperial and domestic concerns 
of the past twelve months. The “ Daily Mail Year Book” is 
an attempt to pack 20,000 facts into 350 pages and to do for 
annuals what the “ Mail” does for journalism, with results which 
are not wholly satisfactory. “The Church Directory and 
Almanack,” compiled by churchmen for churchmen, will be of 
service to all interested in Church work. “Every Man His Own 
Lawyer” for 1901 will be serviceable to those whose training 
has rendered them capable of avoiding the pitfalls which beset 
a little knowledge. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Un rag @ Affaires. By Paul Bourget. Paris: Plon. 1900, 
31. 500. 

After the publication of M. Paul Bourget’s past novels in the 
complete edition of his works now being issued by the Maison 
Plon, we are to have his first “ Nouvelles ” or short stories ; but 
we may safely assert that they will not compare with the four 
sketches now printed for the first time in this altogether re- 
markable volume. M. Bourget, in fact, has surprised even his 
most ardent admirers by “Un Homme d’Affaires.” He. has 
never been stronger ; he has produced a masterpiece that even 
Maupassant would have been proud of ; and, best of all, he has 
convinced his critics that his talent does not diminish with 
time. On no occasion can M. Bourget be criticised briefly ; 
since he enlarges the emotions of every one of his characters 
and since each analysis is exhaustive and profound, his books 
are immeasurably more difficult to deal with than those of the 
average French author. He never “ pads ;” each paragraph is 
necessary. You may never “skip”—were you to give way to 
that impatience you would be troubled later on. You must 
absorb every line ; you must remember as you progress ; you 
must pause occasionally to reflect on the way—otherwise you 
= never appreciate the depth, the power, the excellence of 
the art. 
vides more “incident” than usual. His chief character 
is Nortier, banker: a parvenu who has forced his 
way into “elegant” society. He is accepted and flattered 
because he possesses millions; yet no one is blind to his 
vulgarity. Still, people wonder why he, a strong man, puts up 
with the intrigue between San Giobbe (a foreign nohleman) 
and his wife. The intrigue, moreover, has lasted years: a 
daughter, Beatrice, has been the consequence. Nortier knows 
all this, yet does not protest ; San Giobbe, in fact, is always a 
welcome guest. And so people go on wondering. Eventually, 
however, Nortier bids Beatrice marry a dissipated aristocrat ; 
and, when she refuses, he takes his revenge: pronounces her 

(Continued on page 762.) 


THE WESTMINSTER 


A.D. 1717. 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 

WM. COUTTS FYFE, Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed - £2,385,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £400,000. 
Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 


Dividend Systems. 
How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
ANNUAL INCOME at the rate of £660,000, 
CLAIMS PAID exceed £2,800,000. 


Over £227,000 added to Funds during the two years and 
eight months ended December 31st, 1899. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Gentlemen able to influence good business will find the Company's agency 
terms very remunerative, 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


me UNION uf 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 
Head Office—81 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Accumulated Funds, £3,500,000._ Subscribed Capital, £450,000. 


Annual Income, £1,000,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Extended Free Limits. 
Interim Bonuses. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. Non-Forfeitable Policies, 
Fire Manager—W. G. WILKINS. 


Sub-Fire Manager—A. F. BAILEY. 
Actuary—L. K. PAGDEN. CHARLES DARRELL, Secretary. . 


In the “Homme d Affaires” M. Bourget pro-. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE, 


CAPITAL £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSES. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. . 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was 21,423,000 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
CAPITAL - - - THREE MILLIONS. 
Paid-up Capital and Funds, as at December 31, 1899, £1,618,404. 
Head EXCHANGE STREET, 


ion Office: 14 KING WILLIAM "STREET 
West-End Offee. 18 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO 1 PLACE, S.W. 


Indisputable World-wide Life Policies, No ppoctatetions. 
Fire Insurances in all parts of the World 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE at Moderate Rates on the 
erits of each Case. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Sué-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £38,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; a | 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. T 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of &3S a year for Life; Payment at Death 
of £1,000, or £1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of 
#65 5s. each, and a Loan up to B95O during Life, for 
each B1,OS52 12s. deposited. 


The distinctive Advantages offered by the Morva. Live may be inferred from 
the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £106,000,000, over 
£60,000,000 Sterling has been paid to Living Policyholders. 


All Policies now issued by the Mutuat Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 


AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE ; ; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED ... £62,000,000. 


Orrice ror THE Unirep KIncpoM: 
16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS 
"AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 
Curer Orric—e: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £4,500,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £40,000,000. 
FIRE. 
INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE a FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate 
LIFE. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted, 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFIGE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR ee « amount to 000,000. Damage b 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. -_ in 


FORMS oF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be cbenined on application. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Accumulated Funds - - - £15,000,000 
Annual Revenue - - - ~- £1,600,000 
All belonging to the Members, a a the Whole Profits realised are 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Policies issued during 1900 will receive two full years’ Bonuses at next Division of 
Profits as at December 1go1. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION, 
PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited, 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 


LARCE RESERVES. LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARCE ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six 
years’ standing have equalled 
45 PER CENT. of the ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS PURCHASED, 
OR ADVANCES MADE THEREON. 


Chief Office :—1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCOTTISH AMIGABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1826. 


Funds - - - - £#£4,200,000. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 


Head Office: 35 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
London Office: 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


ASSETS, £7,250,000 


Established 1848. 
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o be San Giobbe’s daughter, accuses her of having traded 
upon him (Nortier) and of having lived upon his money, 
threatens to throw her and her mother into the street if she 
refuses to make the marriage. And so Beatrice, for her 
mother’s sake, consents ; and says good-bye to the man she 
loves; and marries the man she despises: and suffers. 
Roughly, that is the plot ; but we are powerless to give an idea 
of the masterly fashion in which M. Bourget sketches San 
Giobbe (faithful and sentimental) ; Madame Nortier (kind and 
delicate); Nortier (a capital example of the brutal, vulgar 
Semitic banker) ; Camille (a good-hearted demi-mondaine) ; 
and Beatrice (a strong, honourable woman). “ Dualité,” the 
second story, is equally powerful. A demi-mondaine hides 
herself with her son in a country hotel in Italy ; and she wor- 
ships the son, and would keep him wholly and always ignorant 
of her shame. And he, a young fellow of two-and-twenty, adores 
his mother, known in ,Paris as “Tendresse et Malines,” most 
famous of demi-mondaines. When a Parisian, an old friend, 
arrives at the hotel the mother is frightened : in a fine scene 
(at no moment melodramatic), she explains her position—tells 
how she has saved money for her boy, how she has educated 
him, how she wishes him to follow an honourable career. And 
eventually the son starts for the colonies in order to fill a 
dignified post ; while the mother returns to Paris, where the 
Parisian, the old friend, meets her once more, again a demi- 
mondaine. The study of the woman is a triumphant example 
of M. Bourget’s art; the picture of the dreamer in “Un 
Réveillon ”—a high-minded young student—is another brilliant 
accomplishment of which the author may well be proud : the 
whole volume, in fact, deserves the very highest commendation, 
merits the most brilliant success. 
La Philosophie de la Longévité. 
Schleicher Fréres. 1900, 8f. 
“Le spectacle de la mort,” writes M. Finot, “ nous obséde 
depuis lage le plus tendre et ne nous quitte qu’avec la con- 
science.” Most people, he goes on, cannot conquer their dread 
of death ; and this fear fashions their philosophy, their morals, 
their life. They would live always, refuse to vanish ; even 
Auguste Comte deplored with melancholy that “la mort domine 
les vivants,” while Taine and Guy de Maupassant declared 
respectively that “ Nous la chassons de notre esprit comme un 
héte.” Were we less careless of our end, why should we 
“commit so many cowardices in order to escape it, employ so 
many ridiculous stratagems in order to prolong our existence ?” 
Simply, replies M. Finot, because we are frightened. ‘Want of 
space unfortunately prevents us from following M. Finot as he 
carefully and also clearly develops hisarguments. A glance at 


By Jean Finot. Paris: 


- the chapter of contents is enough to show that he discusses the 


most disputed and complicated questions ; and it is only just to 
say that he invariably puts them forward in the most open and 
earnest manner. The headings in themselves are inviting 
enough to rouse the most blasé reader—for who. would not 
know whether :—La vie va-t-elle en diminuant et son intensité 
en faiblissant? Sa création restera-t-elle inaccessible 4 la 
science? Est-on sir que tout finit avec notre descente au 
tombeau? Que sait-on de la paix des sépulcres? Notre con- 
science disparait-elle avec notre respiration ou le battement de 
notre cceur? La mort est-elle le repos du néant, et le sommeil 
absolu n’est-il pas plutét dans notre conception erronée de la 
Fin? Le tombeau n’est-il que le spectacle douloureux du ver 
conquérant ou une nouvelle phase de l’étre, repos absolu ou 
source de vie nouvelle ? 


Supréime Pardon. By Pierre de Lano. Paris: Flammarion. 
1900. 3%. 50¢c. 

We have to congratulate M. Pierre de Lano on his character 
sketch of Mary Hastings, an English girl. When we learnt 
that she was to marry Pierre Dorin and be the heroine, we fully 
expected her to commit all kinds of atrocities. We trembled 
for her ; we trembled also for the honour of England—but 
Mary Hastings so far from being an exasperating lunatic is, 
unlike other foreign heroines in French fiction, at once intel- 
ligent and charming. Pierre, an empty-headed lieutenant in 
the army, does not or her; and, short'y after his 
marriage, allows himself to be fascinated by an adventuress. 
Mary does not know ; only Madame Dorin (who lives apart 
from Pierre’s father, Colonel Dorin) watches the intrigue, but, 
since the Colonel refuses to see her, keeps silent. At last, 
when the intrigue is about to end in a tragedy, Madame Dorin 
comes out of her retirement and makes peace discreetly. Mary 
still ignores Pierre’s treachery ; the Colonel pardons his wife, 
and so all ends well in this pleasantly written little story. 


Le Trésor de Pétrossa: Etude sur POrfevrerie Antique. By 
A. Odobesco. Paris: Rotschild. 1900. 200f. and 240f. 


Not only artists and connoisseurs but every cultivated man 
must be interested in the “ Trésor de Pétrossa.” Discovered in 
1837 by a band of wandering Roumanian peasants, it consists of 
a collection of vases, jewels, ornaments in gold, and a number 
of other curiosities at once unique and bizarre. At the present 
moment they occupy the place of honour in the Royal Museum 
at Bucharest ; and it was under the direct patronage of the King 
and Queen of Roumania that Professor Odobesco undertook 
the present gigantic work, which deals with the discovery, 
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history, and bibliography of the treasure, and contains over 
three hundred beautiful plates. We have to congratulate MM. 
Rotschild on the care they have lavished on the volume, 
which will be dealt with at greater length later on. 


L’Aiglon. By Edmond Kostand. Paris: Fasquelle. 1900. 
3f. Soc. 

M. Rostand’s admirable drama is so well known and so 
widely appreciated that it only remains for us to announce its 
publication in book form. The author, however, has intro- 
duced a few changes and, on the first page, the following 
verse :— 

“ Grand Dieu! ce n’est pas une cause 
Que j’attaque ou que je défend ... 
Et ceci n’est pas autre chose 
Que histoire d’un pauvre enfant.” 


Revue de Paris. 1 décembre. 2f. 50c. 

The place of honour is occupied by a first instalment of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ amusing novel, “ The Invisible Man.” The 
author’s style lends itself admirably to translation; and we 
have no doubt but that Parisians will be highly entertained by 
the adventures of the Invisible One and the unfortunate tramp, 
M. Thomas Marvel. Intensely interesting is M. Frantz Funck- 
Brentano’s account of the famous necklace obtained so selfishly 
by Marie Antoinette. The author agrees with Mirabeau that 
“Je procés du Collier a été le prélude de la Révolution ;” and 
quotes a passage from Pierre de Nolhac’s famous history of 
Marie Antoinette :—“ A partir de l’affaire du Collier, la France 
se hata vers la Révolution. La royanté a perdu son dernier 
prestige ; Marie-Antoinette est, par avance, découronnée.” 
Altogether, an excellent number. noi? 


Revue des Revues. 1 décembre. tf. 30. 

In a remarkable paper on the “ Modern Japanese Novel,” 
M. Hitomi points out that a new school has developed and 
that it has been strongly influenced by the work of Victor 
Hugo, Tourguenieff, Tolstoi, and Zola. Even now, however, a 
popular writer like Koyo has to be content with £4 for a novel ; 
while others, not so distinguished, rejoice if they receive the 
half. Later on M. Hitomi reviews the works of Koyo, Koda 
Rohan, and Ozaki; and predicts that Europe will be astounded 
some day by the genius of a coming littérateur, Izumi Kiokuwa. 
‘Those talented champions of “1éminisme,” MM. Paul and 
Victor Marguerite, pursue their favourite theme with an article 
on “ Marriage and Divorce.” In it they suggest practical 
reforms and especial'y attack existing prejudices and injustices. 


For This Week’s Books see page 764. 


‘“¢The standard of highest purity.’,—TuHe Lancer. 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘* CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found. 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a ‘Perfect Food.” 
SEAFIELD PARK COLLEGE, 


CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 


Special Training for Engineering ; Mechanical, Civil, Electrical, and Mining ; 
Royal College of Science ; Royal School of Mines (South Kensington); Mining 
School (Freiberg); Indian Woods and Forests Departments ; Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper's Hiil, &c. 

The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of 
practical and theoretical instruction, c.nsisting of engines (2)—mechanicel engineer- 
ing—turners’, fitters’, carpenter;’, and pattert. makers’ workshops—forge—foundry— 
dynamo room—testing machine—drawing office—four fitted laboratories, chemical, 
electrical (2), and physical. 

The entire premises are lit by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 

Seafield stands in its own park of ®o acres. with ample accommodation for al? 
games, and as the property is on the Solent Loating and bathing are exccllent 


safe. 
: Principal— REV. J. J. MILNE, M.A.Cantab. 
Head of the Engineering Section—H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., 
B.Sc. London (Honours), Whitworth Scholar, &c. 
Secretary and London Office—F. H. S. MEREWETHER, 34 Craven Street, W.C. 


Mr. Merewether wil) forward a prospectus on application, or answer any inquiries. 
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‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 


The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


RVEWING DRESS SUIT from 4 gs, 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 3s, 
NORFOLK SUIT » 60s. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PURE PREVENTS MANY 
B RAG G $ VEGETABLE C H A R C 0A ILLNESSES. 
The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparati 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its effi by 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfect y 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impurities 
and ih the system perfectly pure. No one who takes it constantly need fear 
ra. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, is. 13d. : 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, is. 13d., the most agreeable form 
of this popular remedy. Sold by all Chemists. 


= Eqypts peeriess conribution 
fo modern. 


NE (ESTOR 
GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


OFALLToBacconists 9. 
157“ NEWBOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


BENSON’S 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


OBTAINABLE ON Che Times NOVEL PLAN OF 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


OF £1 AND UPWARDS, AT CATALOGUE CASH PRICES. 
With Immediate Full BENEFITS. 


BENSON’S £25 
“FIELD” WATCH. 


In Hunting, Half-hunting, or Crystal Glass, 18-ct. gold 
cases, £25 ; or in silver cases, £15. 
ORDER_ FORM and CATALOGUE with full details 
of this and all other Watches, Clocks, Jewels, Plate, and 
Cutlery, obtainable on “‘THE TIMES” Novel Plan, 
Post Free. 
Mention Saturvay Review when writing. 
~ 


Steam Factory: 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
Ideal Winter Resort, within 12 hours of London. 


Dry and Invigorating Climate. Sheltered Position. Magnificent 
CASINO always open. Hunting, Skating, Shooting, 
Tobogganing. Frequent Concerts. 

Excellent Hotel Accommodation on inclusive tariff from 6s. daily. 


For details apply to—-M. JULES CREHAY, CASINO, SPA. 


CRAVEN 


. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I eall the ‘Areadia’ in 
tiectine® is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


2 LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


‘My Lady 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is fession to be the 


aL are CHLORODYNE = valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE 


yg Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYNE 
ly cuts short all attacks of 


CHLORODYNE = Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


only liative in Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
CHLORODYNE 

“Earl Russell communicated to ee oa of Physicians that he received a 
py from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
caging fearfully, and that the oniy peed wy any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.—“ Vice- Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 
Browne was und the of Cut NE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. x 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Coutts Browne's on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming edical T ‘estimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANuFACcTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE — POOR THROUCHOUT THE 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 

vated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JouHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Zosserver, Snare ens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf; and is 
also sold in a Gol Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 75s., Os. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. Rowtanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garder, London. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S GIFT BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas List post-free on application. 
Crown folio, with Binding designed by Laurence Housman, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 


A HISTORICAL STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By LIONEL CUST, F.S.A. 

Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London ; Honorary Member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp; Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 
Sumptuously printed at the Chiswick Press on Arnold Hand-made Paper, with 
6: Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from 

Drawings and Etchings. 

**This handsome volume, most tastefully got up, printed in bold, clear type, 
refreshing to the eye, and that suggests the issues from the Plantin press in Van 
Dyck’s own city and century, comes at an opportune moment. We look for costly 
productions as Christmas draws near, and find that the costliness often covers mere 
showiness. This is a work of research, of reference, a book for the library and the 
studio— and for the drawing room, too, and for the recreation of unoccupied hours. 
The colour and decoration of the cover, the type, and the paper, the happiness of 
the proportion of margin to the lettered page, are points which the amateur of 
books will ae for himself. To a larger class of readers the beautiful illus- 
trations will appeal. Cheap photogravure has been responsible for much catch- 
penny literature dealing with the lives and works of painters. Many of these 
illustrations have the tone, and almost the quality, of mezzotint.”— Daily News. 


Small folio, £5 ss. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Illustrated 
Memorial of his Art and Life. By H.C. Maritiier. With 30 Photogravure 
Plates and 170 other Illustrations, including a large number never before 


reproduced. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN and his WORK. 


By Matcotm Bett. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 74 other Illustrations. 
Containing also very complete lists of the known works of the Artist, including 
his Etchings, and giving all particulars of date, size, exhibition, &c. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH PAINTERS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lady Ditxe. With 11 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half- 
tone Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady Dirke. With 20 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. 


Small colombier 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: 


their Associates and Successors. By Percy H. Bate. With 7 Photogravure 
Plates and 84 other Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, 


and his Public Life. By Avmer VaLtance, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illustra- 
tions and Portrait. Third Edition. 


Crown 4to. tos. 6d. net. 


HOLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS.” The Picture 
and the Men. A Historical Study by Mary F. S. Hervey. With 25 IIlus- 
trations, giving Portraits, Facsimiles, and Details illustrating sources of 

in’s work. 


Small 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO and his ART. By Lancton 
Dou as, Professor of Modern History in the University of Adelaide. With 
4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, including all the 
Artist's most important works. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An 
Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Ruys. With 80 Reproductions from 
Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Ph e Plates. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart, P.R.A.: his Art 


and Influence. By A. Lys Batpry. [Illustrated with 87 Re; ctions i 
Half-tone and 2 Plates. 


¢ post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Larg 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.: a 


and Review. By Matcotm Bett. With over Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, entirely revised, with many new III ions. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. HEATH Rosinson. With an Introduction 
by H. Wittiams. Post 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. [Illus- 


trated and Decorated by Byam SHaw. With an Introduction by RicHARD 
Garnett, LL.D., C.B. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Rosert AnninG Bett. With an Introduction Professor 
Watter Rateicu, M.A. Second Edition, with several New Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. Illustrated by 
GarTH Jones. Post 8vo. 6s. 
to Milton. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from S 


Illustrated by R. AnnInNG Bett. With troduction hn i 
ith an In by John Dennis, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

Art Crafts for Amateurs (Fred Miller). Virtue. . 

‘*Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture ” :—Giorgione (Herbert 
Cook). Bell. 55, net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Richard Wagner: being an Authorised English Version by 
Wm. Ashton Ellis of C. F. Glasenapp’s ‘‘ Das Leben Richard 
Wagner’s” (Vol. I.). Kegan Paul. 16s. net. 

Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach: Biographische Blatter (Von Anton 
Bettelheim). Berlin : Verlag von Gebriider Paetel. 

‘‘The Bijou Biographies :” No. II. :—Lord Kitchener of Khartoum 
(W. Francis Aitken). Drane. 6d. 

FICTION. 

In the South Seas (R. Louis Stevenson). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Sarah, P.G. (Mrs. Sant Martin Lanyon). Unwin. 6s. 

A Cuirassier of Arrans (Claude Bray). Sands. 6s. 

The Magic Mist (Eva C. Rogers). Melrose. 55. 

The Queen versus Billy (Lloyd Osbourne). Heinemann. 6s. 

Diamanelen (Sadi Grant). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Second Love (T. W. Speight). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Interpreter (G. J. Whyte-Melville). Ward, Lock. 

The Forgotten Melody. Stock. 5s. 


HIsTory. 

Alfred the Great: his Abbeys of Hyde, Athelney and Shaftesbury 
(J. Charles Wall). Stock. 

Essays on the Monetary History of the United States (Charles J. 
Bullock). New York : The Macmillan Company. 5s. net. 

The Peace Conference at the Hague, and its Bearings on International 
Law and Policy (Frederick W. Holls). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 10s. net. 

The Spanish Conquest in America (Sir Arthur Helps. Vol. I. New 
Edition). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Uganda Protectorate (General F. D. Lugard). 
Marshall. 1s. 6d. 
The Englishman in China during the Victorian Era (Alexander 

Michie). 2 Vols. Blackwood. 38s. net. 

Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy: a History (Augustus C, 
Buell). 2 Vols. Kegan Paul. 12s.. 

“‘The Shop”: the Story of the Royal Military Academy (Captain 
F. G. Guggisberg). Cassell. 12s. 6d. net. 

Holbéin’s ‘‘ Ambassadors,” the Picture and the Men: an Historical 
Study (Mary F. S. Hervey). Bell. 

Seventy Years at Westminster (The late Rt. Hon. Sir John Mowbray. 
Edited by his Daughter). Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sea-Fights (By Various Writers). Cassell. 


7s. 6d. 
Stage Coach and Tavern Days (Alice Morse Earle). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 10s. 6d. 


Law. 
The Companies Act 1900, with Commentaries (Paul Frederick 
Simonson). Wilson. 
ScHOOL Books. 
Self-Educator Series:—Botany (R. S. Wishart). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Knowledge, Belief and Certitude: an Inquiry with Conclusions 
(Frederick Storrs Turner). Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
Pleasant Half Hours, or Thoughts for Men (The Rev. E. H. Sugden). 
Partridge. 2s. 
The True Christ and the False Christ (J. Garnier). 2 Vols. Allen. 
Ios. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Madagascar, Mauritius, and the other East-African Islands (Professor 
Dr. C. Keller). Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 
Chinese Pictures (Mrs. J. F. Bishop). Cassell. 35. 6d. 


VERSE. 


New Rhymes for Old (Anthony C. Deane). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. _ 

Una: a Song of England in the Year 1900 (William Gerard). 
Kegan Paul. 55. net. 

Deirdre Wed, and other Poems (Herbert Trench). Methuen. 55. 

Home Poems (Walter Earle). Allen. tos. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Conferences on Books and Men (The Author of ‘‘ Pages from a Private 
Diary ”). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Domesticities: a Little Book of Household Impressions (E. V. 
Lucas). Smith, Elder. 5s. 

Essays from De Quincey (Edited by J. H. Fowler). Black. 2s. net. 

Guide to South Africa (1900-1901 Edition). Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 

Horze Subsecive (John Brown. New Edition. 3 Vols.). Black. 6s. 

In the Ranks of the C.I.V. (Driver Erskine Childers). Smith, Elder. 
6. 


Se 

John Halifax, ‘Gentleman (Mrs. Craik. 2 Vols.) ; Little Book of 
English’ Prosé (Annie Barnett) ; A Little Book of English Lyrics ; 
A ‘Little of Scottish Verse. Little Library.” 
Methuen. 1s. net each. 

Later Love Letters/of a Musician (Myrtle Reed). Putnams. 75. 6d. 

Letters, The, of Bhomas Gray (Edited by Duncan C. Tovey. Val. I.). 
Bell. 35. 6@. 

Mule-Driver A, at the Front (Roland C. Billington). Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. 


(Continued on page 766.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. W. TucKwELL, M.A. With 16 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. 9s. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD HOSPITAL. 


By FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. With 14 Full-page Illus- 
trations. Printed in Red and Black and bound in leather, 
Third Impression. 6s. 


CHINESE PICTURES: 


Notes on Photographs made in China. By Mrs. Bisnopr, F.R.G.S. 
(Isabella Bird). With 60 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. 3s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Personal Sketch. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 3 Rembrandt 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA (1899-1900). 


Letters from the Front. By A. G. Hates. Second Impres- 
sion. 6s. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 


By R. Kearton, F.Z.S., &c. With 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs by Cherry Kearton. Second Impression. 5s. 


SONGS OF NEAR AND FAR AWAY. 


By E. RIcHARDsON. With numerous Coloured and other Illus- 
trations. 6s. 


QUEEN SUMMER: 


Or, the Tourney of the Lilyand the Rose. Penned and Portrayed 
by WALTER CRANE. Containing 40 pages of Designs, printed 
in colours. 6s. 


FLORA’S FEAST: 


A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by WALTER CRANE. 
With 40 pages of Pictures in colours. 5s. 


BRITAIN’S SEA-KINGS AND SEA-FIGHTS. 


By Popular Writers. Illustrated by Leading Artists. Complete 
volume, 7s. 6d. 


TREASURE ISLAND: 


A Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main. By R. L. SrevENSON. 
Containing 50 new and original Illustrations by WAL PAGET. 6s. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


With nearly 700 exquisite Illustrations, reproduced from authentic 
Photographs. 2 vols. gs. each. 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


With Yon 450 exquisite Views of London! and its Environs. 
Ios, 6d. 


PICTORIAL ENGLAND AND WALES. 


With — of 350 beautiful Illustrations prepared from Copy- 
right Photographs. gs. On superior paper, half-Persian, in box, 
net. 


THE QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME. 
With about 800 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE YEARLY VOLUME. 


With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. 8s. Also issued in Half- 
yearly Volumes. 5s. each. 


CASSELLS SATURDAY JOURNAL YEARLY 
VOLUME. 
With numerous Illustrations and nearly 1,100 pages. 7s. 6d. 
CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. 
With 13 Coloured Plates and over 1,100 Pictures. 8s. 


A Copy of CASSELL’S CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK CATA- 
LOGUE will be sent Post-free to any address on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original 
By H. L. BRASKSTAD. . 
With an Introduction by Epmunp Gossk. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans 
TEGNER. 2 vols. ros, net each, or x vol. £1 net. 

Truth.—*‘ Altogether this edition is the most complete of its kind. The illus- 
trations by Hans Tegner, perhaps the greatest of living Danish artists, have been 
cut on wood by well-known wood engravers, so that the artistic appeal to lovers of 
a fine book becomes irresistible.” 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Six Water 


ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. With 70 Photo- 
nay ong and 6 Lithographs in Colour. An Edition limited to 1,000 Copies for 

ale in Great Britain. Uniform with “‘ Gainsborough,” by the same Author. 
Imperial 4to. gilt top, £5 5s. net. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By Witt1am 


son. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours, £2 2s. net. 
The Pall Mail Gazette.—‘‘ Unquestionably Mr. Nicholson’s masterpiece. A 
wonderful series of drawings.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry 


James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 4o Illustrations 
in the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 10s. 
net. Also a limited Edition on Japanese Paper, A net. 
The Sfectator.—* The drawings are Mr. Pennell at his best, so that one could 
hardly have a more charming picture-book of France.” 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. An Artistic 
Survey of Archzological Achievements. By Pierre Gusman. Translated by 
FLorENCE Stmmonps and M. JourDAIN. With 500 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 12 Coloured Plates, 1 vol. 36s. net. F 

The Daily News.—‘ This volume is at once for the library and for the drawing- 
room, for the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and information, 
and for the less serious reader who may have memories of a visit to Pompei.” 


ROMAN ART: some of its Principles and their 


Application to Early Christian Painting. By Franz Wickuorr. Translated 

and Edited by Mrs. AkrHuUR StronG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous 
Text Illustrations, 1 vol. £1 16s. net. hae: 

The Academy.—‘‘ This splendidly illustrated volume has a critical importance 

which such works occasionally lack. Professor Wickhoff expounds his thesis with 

all the strength given by an admirable equipment, both in archazology and asthetics.” 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND EX- 


PLORER: the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence and Extracts 
from the Private Journal of David Living hitherto blished. By his 
Son, W. Epwarp Oswe.Li. With an Introduction by FRANcIS GALTON, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. be 
The Sfectator.—‘ That ‘ prince of gentlemen,’ William Cotton Oswell, a splendid 
combination of the Greek and Christian ideals, beauty of person and beauty of 


character.” 
PARODIES OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


STUDIES IN STYLE. By W. H. Hewm. 1 vol. 3s. net. 


The Morning Post.— There is not one that fails of its mark, and, besides being 
true criticism, they make excellent and amusing reading.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S NEW BOOK. 


MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. With Illustrations 


by Wa. Nicnotson, E. W. Kemsre, and F. Oprer. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Express.—“ What can the poor reviewer do in the face of so many 
good things? Nothing, save recommend his readers to buy the book.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 6s. each. 


MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By Frora Annie 


TEEL. 
The Standard.—‘‘ A very remarkable — far more remarkable, indeed, than 
‘On the Face of the Waters.’ In her knowledge of native India Mrs. Steel shows 
herself to be without a rival.” 


MR. ZANGWILL’'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. 


The Outlook.—‘ Of a vivid and absorbing interest, instinct with life, and on 
every page some witty and memorable phrase, or trenchant thought, or vivid 


picture.” 
MR. GILBERT PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING, By Gueerr 


PARKER. 

The Times.—‘ Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest 
such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. 
Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. 
Parker has idealised the noblest of women.” 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. By Gasriete D’Annunzio. 


The Pall Mall Gasette.—“‘ A word of genius, unique, astounding. There are 
passages that sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves an indelible impression. 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. By Uva L. SrceerRap. 


The British Weekly.—‘ Many will ounce this the best novel of the year. 
It is a work of genius which gives Miss Silberrad a place among our foremost 
writers.” 


THE EACLE’S HEART. By Hamuin Gartanp. 


The A theneum.— Mr.Garland’s work is always fresh and vires, and this story 
is full of his characteristicenergy. He makes one share with delight in the irresist- 
ible fascination of wild life in the Far West.” 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. ®y 4. J- 


Dawson. 
The A theneum.— Mr. Dawson is a writer of ability who has seen men and 
things, and should go far.” 


THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY: and Other Stories. 


By Lioyp OssourNE. 
Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on Forthcoming Books Post-/ree. 


_ London; WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


TRANSPORT EXPERIENCES IN NATAL. 


A MULE-DRIVER AT THE FRONT. 


By R. C. BILLINGTON. 
With an Introduction by R. i MacHvueu, Author of “‘ The Siege of Ladysmith.” 
F Illustrated, crown 8vo. 2s. 
A narrative of the war told by a sub-conductor with the Imperial Forces in South 
Africa, giving a full account of his experiences during nine months of actual work. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Mavrice 


Hewett, Author of “The Forest Lovers,” &c. &c. Fourth Edition, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new work, ‘ Little Novels of Italy,’ is the best he has 


done.” —Daily News. 
FIONA MACLEOD. 


THE DIVINE ADVENTURE; IONA; BY 


SUNDOWN SHORES: Studies in Spiritual History. By Fiona Macteop, 
d Washer of the Ford,” The Dominion of Dreams,” &c. &c. 
8vo. 6s. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND'S WORKS. 
THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARD- 


ACRE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF 


BETHIA HARDACRE. Sixth Edition, large crown 8vo. 55. 
THE SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. Conducted 
ow 4" SALTONSTALL, Esq., and Written by Various Hands. Large crown 
tier W. H. MALLOCK’S WORKS. 
THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. Mattock. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. H. Mattock. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mattock. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“*Mr. Mallock is a man of the world ; and his writing, rich ay the knowledge of 
ite. 


-life, ranks high as recreation for thinking folks. —Black ana 


A. D. BARTLETT'S WORKS ON THE “Z00.” 
WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY. Being 


an Account of the Habits, Food, Management, and Treatment of the Beasts 
and Birds at the ‘‘ Zoo.” With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by A. D. Bart- 
LETT, late Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited 
by Epwarp Barttett, F.Z.S. With Illustrations and Portraits. Third 
Edition, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BARTLETTS LIFE AMONG WILD 


BEASTS IN THE “ZOO.” Being a Continuation of ‘ Wild Animals in 
Captivity.” Illustrated, large crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
“* Mr. Bartlett's books contain more than natural history. They are the records 
of one man’s relations with animals—relations the most kindly, the most honour- 
able.”"—Academy. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND.” 
CREATURES OF OTHER DAYS. By the 


Rev. H. N. Hurcuinson. With a Preface by Sir W. H. FLower, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., and numerous IIlustrations by J. Smit and others. A Cheaper Edition, 
large crown 8vo. 6s. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. A Popular Account of 


some of the larger forms of Ancient Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N. 
HurtcHinson. ith numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others. Fifth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, large crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cuartes Dickens. 
Comprising: A Christmas Carol—The Chimes--The Cricket on the Hearth— 
The Battle of Life—The Haunted Man. 5 vols. pott 8vo. with Coloured 
Frontispieces, 1s. net each in cloth ; 2s. net in leather, 


UNIFORM WITH “CHRISTMAS BOOKS.” 


‘CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Cuartes Dickens. 


Comprising : Seven Poor Travellers—The Wreck of the ‘Golden Mary "—- 
Somebody's Luggage—No Thoroughfare—Mugby Junction. 5 vols., with 
Coloured Frontispiece, rs. net each, cloth ; 2s. net in leather. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 


Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. | HUMAN ORIGINS. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


CHELSEA EDITION. 
In special red cloth binding, 11 vols. with gilt tops, £1 5s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE. 


‘THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 


SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, 
past AND PRESENT, AND CHARTISM. With Portrait of Thomas 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 


Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 2 vols. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 


THE LIVES OF SCHILLER AND STERLING. With Portraits 
of Schiller and Sterling. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS AND TRANSLATIONS FROM 
MUSUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 3 vols. 


This Edition is also bound in limp leather with gilt edges, £1 19s. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND: HALL, LTD., WHO ARE THE OWNERS 
OF THE COPYRIGHT OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
AND OF THOMAS CARLYLE, ARE THE ONLY PUBLISHERS 
WHO CAN ISSUE COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THEIR WRITINGS. 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, LTD. 
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Macaulay’s Essays (Vols. IV. and V. Temple Classics). Dent, 
1s. 6d. net each. 

Manuals of Employment for Educated Women :—I. Secondary 
Teaching (Christabel Osborn and Florence B. Low); II. Ele. 
mentary Teaching (Christabel Osborn); III. Sick Nursing 
(Christabel Osborn). Walter Scott. 1s. each. 

Ricordi d’Infanzia e di Scuola (Edmondo de Amicis). Milano: 
Fratelli Treves. Quattro Lire. 

Saint Anthony of Padua (Mrs. Arthur Bell). Sands. 33. 6d. 

Sankt Géran och Draken: Beriittelser (af Verner von Heidenstam), 
Stockholm : Albert Bonniers Forlag. 3 kronor. 

Shadows of the War (Dosia Bagot). Arnold. 105. 6d. 

Shakespeare Sermons (Edited by the Rev. George Arbuthnot), 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sir Walter Scott (William Henry Hudson). Sands. 6s. 

Social Service Ideals (Paterson Smyth). Sands. Is. 

Tales and Poems of a Grandmother (M. A. Butterworth). Dent. 
2s. 6d. 

Tankar och Teckningar (af Verner von Heidenstam). Stockholm: 
Albert Bonniers Forlag. 3.50. 

The School Calendar: a Year Book of Scholarships and Examina- 
tions, 1900-1901. Whittaker. Is. net. 

Vint, The Laws and Principles of (E. Hoffmann and A. von Rennen- 
kampff. Edited by Frank W. Haddan). Nutt. 25.6¢ 

What a Young Boy ought to Know (Sylvanus Stall). Vir Publishing 
Co. $1.00 net. 

Who’s Who (1901). Black. 55. net. 

With Seven Generals in the Boer War (Major A. W. A. Pollock). 
Skeffington. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3fr.; Revue des Revues; Mercure de France, 
2fr.25; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. ; Munsey’s Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Literary Digest, 10 cents; The Musical Times, 4d. ; 
The English Mechanic, 9¢.; Current Literature, 25 cents. ; 
The Northern Counties Magazine, 6¢. ; The Argosy, 1s. ; The 
Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The Art Journal, 1s. 6¢.; The Paris 
Exhibition (Part 8), 15. 6¢.; The New Century Review, Is. ; 
The Artist, 1s. ; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; The Anti- 
quary, 6d. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. ; The Geographical Journal, 
2s.; The Forum, 35c.; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The 
Anglo-American Magazine, 1s.; The Imperial and Colonial 
Magazine, Is. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1901. 
Lecrure Howvr 3 o'clock p.m. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

SIR ROBERT BALL, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of 
Astronomy, University of Cambridge. Six Lectures (Adapted to a Juvenile 
Auditory) on GREAT CHAPTERS FROM THE Book or NaTurE. On December 27 
(Thursday), December 20, ie January 1, 3, 5, 8, 190%. One Guinea the 
Course ; Children under 16, Half a Guinea. 


PROFESSOR J. A. EWING, M.A.,_F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Professor of 
Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, University of Cambridge. Six Lectures on 
PractTicaAL MECHANICS (Experimentally Treated): First PrincipLes anp 
MopERN ILLusTRATIONS. On 7uesdays, January 15, 22, 29, February 5, 12, 19. 
One Guinea the Course. 

ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., B.Sc., Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.l. Five Lectures on THe CELL as THE 
Unit or Lire. On 7uesdays, February 26, March 5, 12, 19, 26. One Guinea. 

ARTHUR WILLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer on Biology in Guy's Hospital. 
Three Lectureson THE OriGIN oF VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. On Thursdays, 
January 17, 24,31. Halfa Guinea. 

THE REV. HENRY GREY GRAHAM, Author of “‘ The Social Life of Scotland 
in the Kighteenth Century.” Three Lectures on Soctery IN FRANCE BEFORE 
THE REvoLUTION. On 7hursdays, February 7, 14, 2t. Half a Guinea. 

PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., F.S.A., Professor of Archxology 
and Art, University of Oxford. Three Lectures on GREEK AND RoMAN 
PorTRAIT SCULPTURE (Illustrated by Lantern Slides). On Thursdays, 
February 28, March 7, 14. Half a Guinea. 

SIR WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A., President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. Two Lectures on SHAKESPEARE IN HIS RELATION TO HIS CoN- 
TEMPORARIES IN ART. On 7hursdays, March 21, 28. Half a Guinea. 

PROFESSOR R. K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of Oriental Books and Manuscripts, 
British Museum; Professor of Chinese, King's College, London. ‘Two 
Lectures on THE GOVERNMENT AND PeorL_e or Cuina. On Saturdays, 
January 19, 26. Half a Guinea. 

F. CORDER, Esq., F.R.A.M. Three Lectures on Vocat Music: Irs Growrn 
AND Decay (with Musical I:lustrations). On Saturdays, February 2, 9, 16. 
Half a Guinea. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Se.D., F.R.S., 
M.R.L., Professor of Natural Philosophy, R. Six Lectures on SouND AND 
VisraTions. On Saturdays, February 23, March 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. One 
Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending from 
Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Tickets issued daily at the Institution, 
or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post Office Order. ? 3 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, available 
for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half a Guinea. 


Tue Fripay Eventnc Meertincs will begin on January 18th, at 9 P.., when 
Proressor DEWAR will give a Discourse on Gases AT THE BEGINNING AND 
Enp or THE Century. Succeeding Discourses will probably be given by Ricutr 
Rev. Monsignor GERALD MOLLOY, Proressor G. H. BRYAN, Proressor 
J. J. THOMSON, Sik W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, H. HARDINGE CUNY NG- 
HAME. Esq., W. A. SHENSTONE, Esq., Dr. HORACE T. BROWN, Tue 
Ricut Hox. LORD RAYLEIGH, and other gentlemen. To these Mectings 
Members and their Friends only are admitted. 


Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the Secretary. 
When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday 
Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading Rooms; and_ their Families 
are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced charge. Payment: F irst Year, Ten 
Guineas ; afterwards, Five Guineas a year ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


At £3 13s. 6d. net. 


LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS. Some 
— on the History of the Art. By JosepH PENNELL. With many 


At £2 2s. 
OLD ITALIAN MASTERS, By W. J. Sritiman. En- 
gravings and Notes Timotuy Cote. 


At £1 1s. each. 


THROUGH NEW GUINEA AND THE CANNIBAL 
COUNTRIES. By Captain H. Cayvtey Wesster. Fully Illustrated. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. By Captain M. S. 


We iby. Illustrated. 


THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. The Stories of their 
Climbs and their Lives. By Francis Gripsie. Fully Illustrated. 


ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. From the 6th to the 
11th antury. By R. Net. 


At 16s. 
AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA. By 


AntHony Wikins, Author of the Nile With a Camera,” &c. _Illus- 
trated. 
At ros. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
By Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER. Illustrated. 


° At 7s. 6d. each. 
CRITICAL STUDIES. Essays by Ourpa. Third Edition 
ready shortly. 


ROMAN LIFE UNDER THE C2SARS. By E. 


Tuomas, Professor at the University of Lille. Illustrated. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. 


By Jane E. Harrison. Illustrated. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. By 


Professor Vittari. Fully Illustrated. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF MACHIAVELLI. By 
Professor VitLari. Fully Illustrated. 


MARY RONALD’S CENTURY COOK BOOK. 
A Thousand Recipes. Fuily Illustrated. 


At 6s. each. 
PAGES FROM A JOURNAL. Essays, Notes, and 


Tales from a Journal of the Last Thirty Years. By Mark RuTHerrorp. 


THE HANDY MAN AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 
By the Rev. G. GoopenouGu, R.N. Fully Illustrated. 


MR. THOMAS ATKINS. A Study of the British Soldier. 
By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., Author of ‘“‘ How to be Happy though 
Married,” &c. Fully Iilustrated. 


THE JEW IN LONDON: 2 Study in Racial Character 
and Present-Day Conditions. With a Map. 


THE HOME OF SANTA CLAUS. By G. A. Best. 


With over 100 Illustrations by Arthur Ullyett. 


TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. C. Goutp 
(‘“F. C. G.” of “* The Westminster Gazette’ ")and his son, F. H. CARRUTHERS 
Goutp. Illustrated by “ F. C. G.” 


THE STORY OF THE TREASURE SEEKERS. 
By E. Neserr. Illustrated by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. Studies and Sketches 
of Vagabond Life. By Josian Frynr. Illustrated. 


LIFE OF GORDON, By Demetrius C. Boutcer. Fully 


Illustrated. 


CANADIAN CAMP LIFE. Sketches of Life in Van- 


couver. By Francis Herrinc. With 8 Full-page IIlustrations. 


IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 
- By A.B. Lioyp. Cheap Edition. Fully Illustrated. 


IN BIRDLAND WITH FIELD GLASS AND 
CAMERA. By OtiverG. Pixs. Second Edition. Illustrated. 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by AkruuR VINCENT. 
Cheap Edition. 

HALF HOURS IN JAPAN. By the Rev. Herserr 
Moore. Fully Illustrated. 


ROBEGT ORANGE. By Joun Otiver Hopzes, Author 
“* The School for Saints,” &c. 


VANITY ; heipg the Confessions of a Court Modiste. By Riva, 
wy Gender in Satin,” &c. Second Edition. 


TRINITY BELLS. A Tale of Old New York. By 


Ametia E, Barr, Author of “‘ Prisoners of Conscience,” &c. Fully Illustrated. 


EDWARD BARRY: South Sea Pearler. By Louis Becker, 
Author of ‘‘ By Reef and Palm,” &c. 


THE RAIDERS—THE STICKIT MINISTER—THE 
LILAC SUNBONNET—THE GREY MAN, By S. R. Crockerr. 


NEIGHBOURS. Sketches of the Irish as they are. By JULIA 


M. Crorrie. Second Edition. 


THE DEVIL’S HALF-ACRE. By “ Atien,” Author of 
“ The Untold Half,” &c. 


SARAH “P. G.:’? The Experiences of a Paying Guest. By 


H. Sant Martin- LANvon. 


At 5s. each. 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. Reproductions of nearly 


roo Full-page Pictures, with descriptions of each. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES FROM “THE 
SPECTATOR."—DOG STORIES FROM “THE SPECTATOR.” By 
J. St. Leo STRACHEY. 


At 3s. 6d. each. 
A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tale of a Dog, 


i by a Dog, to Lovers of Dogs. By SrerHeN TownesenD. Illustrated 
by J. A. Shepherd. Second Large Edition. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK, By S. Weir 
MircHe.t, Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” &c. 


THE AMBASSADOR, By JouN Oliver Hoses. Net. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED— 
MANNERS MAKYTH MAN--THE BUSINESS !OF LIFE—THE 
FIVE TALENTS OF WOMEN—THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME 
FAMOUS MEN—THE SUNNY DAYS OF YOUTH. By the Rev. E. J. 

ARDY. 


At 2s. 6d. eae 
FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. By Major 


ARTHUR GriFFiTHs. Fully Illustrated. 


THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR. 


Fully Illustrated. 


DREAMS. By Otive Scuretner, Author of ‘Trooper Peter 
Halket of Mashonaland, ” “ Dream Life and Real deasead &e. 


By Epwarp LuMMIs. 


At 2s. each. 


WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS—MORE 
ABOUT WILD NATURE—GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. By 


At 1s. per Volume. 


THE CENTURY SCOTT. A Set of the Waverley Novels, 
in 25 Volumes. Each with collotype F contiaplece. 


A NEW I LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
full particulars of Mr. UNWIN’S RECENT PUBLIC ATIONS, is now ready, 
and will be sent itd free to any address on — 


R. U NWIN draws the ai attention of heats readers to o the titening 
list of series published by him, of which a detailed list will be sent to any 
address post free on app ication :— 


THE LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY. Histories 


of the Leading Literatures of the World. 16s. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. The Best Plays of the Old 


Dramatists. 22 vols. 3s. 6d 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. Popular Histories 


of the Leading Nations, Past and Present, of the World. 55 vols. 5s. 


THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. Histories for Children. 


10 vols. 2s. 


THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. ss. 
MASTERS OF MEDICINE. §8 vols. 3s. 6d. 
THE SPORTS LIBRARY. Popular Books on our 


Leading National Sports by well-known Athletes. 2s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 3s. 6d. 
THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. Tales of Colonial Life. 


28. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. Cheap Editions 


of Novels by Popular Authors. 2s. 6d. 


UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH NOVELS. Novels by Well- 
known Authors. 


London: T. F ISH ER UNWIN, ‘Puseineitite Square, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & G0.’s List. 


SECOND EDITION. 


8vo. pp. xvi-713. Cloth, gilt top, 18s. net. 
With a Supplement to the Text (124 pages) and additional Illustrations, 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN ART. 


BY ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure and 39 Plates in Half-Tone. 


CONTENTS. 


PART I. SCULPTURE. Chapter I1.—The Revival of the Classic Style by 
Canova and his Contemporaries. Chapter II.—Lorenzo Bartolini, the Leader of 
the Reaction against Classicism. Chapter III.—The Transition from Classicism to 
Naturalism. Chapter IV.—The Development of Naturalism in the Work of 
Vincenzo Vela. Chapter V.—Recent Sculptors of Southern Italy. Chapter VI.— 
Recent Sculptors of Central Italy. Chapter VII.—Recent Sculptors of Northern 
Italy. 

PART II. PAJNTING. Chapter VIII.—Vincenzo Camuccini, the Leading 
Painter of the Classic Movement. Chapter IX.—Other Classic Painters. 
Chapter X.—Pre-Raphaelitism and Romanticism. Chapter XI.—Other Phases of 
the Reaction against Classicism. Chapter XII.—The Leaders of the Modern 
Neapolitan School. Chapter XIII.—Recent Painters of Southern Italy. 
Chapter XIV.—Recent Painters of Central Italy. Chapter XV.—Recent Painters 
of Northern Italy. 


PART III. ARCHITECTURE. Chapter XVI.—Architects of the Classic 
Movement, and their Contemporaries and Successors. Chapter XVII.—Recent 
Architects. 

SUPPLEMENT—INDEX. 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1808. 


The Strange Experiences of an English Lady during the French Revolution. 
By S. With 4 Photogravure Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ The family memoirs Mr. William Childe-Pemberton ts in ‘The Baroness 
de Bode’ must be accounted among the most remarkable of the many senenes MY 
the kind that illustrate the disruptive effects of the French Revol 

er a most fascinating history.”—S¢. /ames's Gazette. 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to about 1485. By CHARLES 
Gross, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. 18s. net. 


“The students of English history owe Dr. Gross hearty gratitude for his self- 
denying labours, not in writing history, but in lightening the labours of others. 
Henceforth they have no excuse for writing the history of a period, and omitting to 
read the best contemporary chronicler, as now occasionally happens.” 

Mr. ANDREW Lanc in the Daily News. 


“* Atruly laudable contribution to the literature of bibliography......It is a_very 
elaborate and highly useful work, comprising ‘a systematic survey ‘of the printed 
materials relating to the political, constitutional, legal, social, and economic histor 
of England, Wales and Ireland..... There is a thoroughly exhaustive index, exten 
ing to sixty-two closely printed pages ; and a reference to this will at once remove 
any difficulty the reader may experience in finding any particular sub-division. 
Altogether this substantial work is a monument of intelligent and instructed 
industry.” —Academy. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. By W. H. 


Hvupson, Author of “ Birds in London,” &c. With 12 Plates and 14 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by A. D. McCormick. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“ This eful and charming book will give unqualified delight to all who are 
familiar with the beauties of the Sussex Downs.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“ A really charming bit of reading for anybody who wants to make the most of a 


holiday near home, or whose home lies in the midst of the scenery described. We 
hanstily commend Mr. Hudson's new volume.” — Padi Mall Gazette. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By Perer Mark Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Rocet. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EXPLODED IDEAS, and other Essays. By 


the Author of “‘ Times and Days.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Contrents.— Exploded Ideas —Gossip—Novelty— The Pious Pelican— Of 
Sincerity—Beyond Sense— On the Essential Features—In Memoriam—Fere Nature 
—Political Ambition—Of Hill Climbing—A Pig Happy—Home—Of Being Alone— 
Scotch Funerals—Success—Anger—On the Essay—Cycling—Taste—A Recluse— 
Habitats—The. Gardener—Playing at Science—Of Dogmatism—Conscience—Of 
Love—Of Lying. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. - 


ONE OF OURSELVES. By Mrs. L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “‘ Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs. Walford’s fertile pen has uced another spri; sprightly story, full of keen 
strokes of observation and lively touches of comedy. The Farrells and their famil 
branches and connections, their famil y tendisions of which Mrs. Tom is the high 

priestess, form a theme in which Thackeray would have pe Smet and which loses 
nothing in the hands of the author of ‘ One of O 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NOW READY. 


WHO’S WHO, 1901. 


An Annual Biographical Dictionary. 
** The ‘ Debrett’ of the Intellect.” 


1200 pages. Price 5s. net. 


NOW READY. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK, 1901. 


** The Woman’s Whitaker.” 


400 pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 
NEW POCKET EDITION. 


HORA SUBSECIVE. 
By Dr. JOHN BROWN. 
In 3 Volumes. Each 2s. net. 


Also to be had in full limp leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per vol. Full stiff leathers 
gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 


NOW READY. Volumes I. and II. 
Uniform with the above in Size, Binding, and Price. 
BLACK’S NEW POCKET EDITION. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in 25 Volumes, size 4} by 6? inches, on thin paper, 
and published at the rate of two volumes a month, each 
volume containing a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


London: A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square. 


4 
THOROUGH-BRED 
MONGREL. 


BY 


STEPHEN TOWNESEND, 
F.R.C.S. 


The Literary Worip.—‘‘ A dog-book for men, 
lightfully bright and witty.” 


WEEKLY Times AND EcnHo.—‘‘ Simply inimitable. 
Must and will be read by every dog lover.” 


Review.—‘‘ There is an undercurrent 
of feeling in the book, in spite of its humorous high 
spirits, which lends it an indescribable charm.” 


Published at 3s. 6d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo. bound in buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


RAILWAY RUNS IN THREE CONTI- 


NENTS. A Short Record of actual performances on some European, Canadian, 
Australian, and American Railways. By J. T. BuRTON ALEXANDER. 

This volume contains the personal observations of the author either whilst riding 

on the engine or in the train. The booked and actual times of each run are given, 

also the load drawn, and the class of loco. by which the train was hauled, 

The speed is noted, and there are explanatory notes opposite most of the runs, 

—_ , roughly, how the work done struck the observer, together with the chief 

"features ofthe line. The work will be handy as a book of reference showing 

in 2 compact form the relative performances of many celebrated trains all over the 
wor 

A SEASON AS GIFT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5: 


THE FORGOTTEN ELODY. By One Who 
Remembers It. A Christmas Recital. 
In this tale the critical and sceptical spirit of the age comes in prominently, and 
the Mee ay ack orb genes is treated of in both the lively gossiping style aud the 
serioysh: oughtful, ing it a suitable book to place on a pile suggested 
Christmas presents for the coming season. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontispiece by the Author, 6s. 


SARONIA: a Romance of Ancient Ephesus. By 


Ricuarp Snort. 

“* The narrative is written in a flowing style, and is not without vivid plctures. 
For those who love a reli vA — of remote times, ‘Saronia’ should be an 
attractive one.” — Sheffield igice 

“* Both as a research and as a Saronia’ deserves attention.” 

Dundee 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ALIENS AFLOAT. A Story of the Sea. By 
H. E. ACRAMAN CoatE, Author of “ Realities of Sea Life.” 

_ ‘Some found i in a previous by Mr. Coate the truest story of the sailor's life 
since Dana’s ‘ Two ars Before the Mast.’ The present novel is neither better nor 
less good than ‘ Realities of Sea Life e.” It has a * purpose ’ with which many of 
those who have what Bentham called ‘no sinister interest’ wlll sympathise.” 

Atheneum. 
“ This work is one to be recommended to every lad whose ambition it is to go to 
sea. Asa tale of adventure and experience it is highly meritorious.”"— World. . 
In small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ALL CHANGE: Jottings at the Junction of the 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By Witrrep WootLam, M.A., LL.M. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FRIENDS OLD AND NEW: Twenty German 


wesmey and Fairy Tales. Translated into English and Retold by SopHIE 


™ Gulden will find in the volume endless amusement combined with instruction.’ 
Baptist Times and Freeman. 
“‘ The book is so thoroughly interestin and gently refined that its mission in the 
nursery or schoolroom should be a helpful one.”—- Dundee Adver tiser. 
** An entertaining collection of German nursery and fairy tales.” 
Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST of newly-purchased SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


No. 603, JUST PUBLISHED, for DECEMBER, 
Post free on application. Also Catalogue of Newly-bound Books for the Library 


or Presentation. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, w.c., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


BUMPUS, Ltd., 350 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPORTING MAGAZINE. 

Pe complete set of the above, from 1792 to 1870, in 156 vols., handsomely 

d beautifully engraved plates. A large selection 


und, ¢ many 
or Standard and Secondhand Books. 
LIBRARIES Purchased and Valued. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE qe, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and ed. 7A the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer- , Bc. New C Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders’ promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS: CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the published price of 
nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and aoge free. Orders by post executed by return.— 
GILBERT and FIELD ( nly address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 265 High Holborn, London. 


Catalogues Post Free. 


Pus.isHers’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. MopErN 
Booxs.—Containing also the Best Novels. FReNcH LiTERATURE.—A 
Popular Selection. 


Sd. in the 1s. DISCOUNT 


Allowed on wale: all Books not published at a net price. poe | thousands of 
Books in stock, in Calf and je ne bindings, in sets and in single volumes. 


Catalogues po. 
BICKERS & SON, eicksten SQUARE, W.C. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
UST PUBLISHED, a NEW CATALOGUE of 


the BEST NEW BOOKS oftered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except on 
those published at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
143 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonpon, 
and 67 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


ENNY’S CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS, for 


Presents and 4 just ready. A large selection in stock at full Senount 
rices for cash. Note New Address, A. & F. Denny, 147 Strand. West End 
ranch, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For DECEMBER contains: 
J. M. BARRIE’S NEW PLAY, 


THE WEDDING GUEST, 
Now being performed at the Garrick Theatre. 
A COMPLETE STORY by est, entitled ST. GERVASSE 
THE CYCLIST SOLDIER. By H. G. Wetts. 
A CABINET OF COMMONPLACE. By Catcuas. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR. KLAuUSNER-Dawoc. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY— LORD ROSEBERY’ S CHANCE— THE 
HOUSING QUESTION—ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE—IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION, &c. &c. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, LTD., London. 


UNA. 


A SONG OF ENGLAND IN THE YEAR NINETEEN HUNDRED. 
By WILLIAM GERARD. 3s. 6d. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TI TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The Rt. Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


By ARTHUR WALLACE, 
Author of * Lord Rosebery: His Words and His Works.” 


LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM. 
By W. FRANCIS AITKEN, 
Author of ‘* Baden-Powell: the Hero of Mafeking.” 


~ 


London: HENRY J. DRANE, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


TO BOOK LOVERS. 
ATALOGUE of Choice, Rare, a and First 


Editions of Famous Authors ; books ill d Ison, Cruikshank, 


Leech, Phiz, &c. Post free to Collectors 
KELMSCOTT AND VALE PRESS BOOKS. A special revised Biblio- 


graphical Catalogue. Post free to Collectors. 


FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. A 
2/o 2% 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, ‘anager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic BrrkBEck, Lonpon.” 
Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good peototy tA 
Head 2, 10 Cement’ 's Lane, Lombard Street, London, and 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee ++» 41,250,000 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
4 Z, on the minimum monthly balances, when not 2 yA 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
go Branches i in South Africa. 

Reserve Fund 1,200,000 


This Bank quae drafts on, and transacts y, description of business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange ver Colony, Transvaal, 
Rest Africae hic remittances made. 


elegraphic remii Deposits received for 
T 
are J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


OLIDAY TUITION. —An Tutor can 

receive a resident pupil desiri holiday with some 

regular work for examination or general proms ag Highest references and 

Address Freminc Futcuer, 13 Dennington Park Road, West 
ampstead 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS. 
Heap Orrice: 1%, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Crry Orrice: 15 GREAT T WINCHESTER STREET, EC, 
GIVE = BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Robert Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. 


QUEEN'S (SMALL) HALL. 
RECITALS. 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
MADAME LILIAN ELDEE, MR. A. H. WEST. 
Daily at 3. Thursdays and Saturdays at 8.30. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., at RopERT Newman’s Box Office. 


GRAND THEATRE DES ARTS, 
ROUEN, FRANCE. 


MESSALINE. 
Lyric Tragedy. 
Poem by ARMAND Svuvasras and £uGene Moranp. 
Music by ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Performances of the above Opera will be given on 17th, 19th, 22nd December, and 
during coming Opera Season. 


The Minor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a 
chronic state of confusion when you can have 
them in a single Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 


N.B.—Letters can be Re Fil 
into the empty end of the File, 
and afterwards sorted. 


Times. — ‘“‘ By the ‘Ceres’ 
system the most complex body of 
documents can be arranged with 
admirable simplicity.” 

Lancet. — “ For dvaiicisy 
in use and ready adaptability to 
varying needs and requirements 
of work, Mr. Vernon has devised 
a plan which will be difficult to 
rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol :— 
* The convenience of the Writing 
Table with ‘Ceres’ Files is be- 
ro words. So far as I can 

eep = with my correspond- 
ence there is never anxiety as to 
where a letter is.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., 
M.P. :—*‘ Far exceeds anything 
a out hitherto for simpli- 
city and expedition in use. 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, 

-D., F.R.S. :—‘‘ Should be 
generally adopted by, those who 
value sound methods. 

H, H. Bemrose:— 
Simply 


Welch, 
-—“* Very pleased with the File, 
be happy to recommend 


“De. Reddie Abbotsholme 
New School (for a *‘ Ceres” 
Cabinet of 22 drawers for filing 
letters and documents) :—‘‘ Very 
A single locked Box (in Mahogany, Walnut, Pleased with the Cabinet. It is 


an excellent invention excellently 
Cloth covered, &c. — for all current Letters, Bills, jed out, a beautiful specimen 


ans Fagus. of thoughtful and skilful work.” 
Call and inspect the Ceres System at . 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and Two Minutes from Charing Cross.) 
Or send for Illustrated Catalogue, 46 pages, Post Free. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM 
F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers : { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P.& 0. FREC UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
EN KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, cEY vLON, ST TRarts, CHINA, WAPAN, AUSTRAL 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 
P. &0.H CHEAP. RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
For at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
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MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST, 


A History of Hand-Made ‘a By Mrs. E. Nevitt 
Jackson. With Supplementary Remarks by SIGNOR ERNEsTO 
JesuRuM. Exquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class 
Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and their application to 
Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Plates of 
great beauty. In; crown 4to., cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by 
post 19s. [ Just ready. 


The Book of Gardening: A Handbook of Horticul- 
ture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles 
Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. 
Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, | * Willis, and Alan Wynne. 
Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘*Home Gardening,” 
‘Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.) 
Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo, about 1,200 pp., price 
16s. net, by post 16s. 9d. 


Conjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By Pror. R. 
KuNARD. Being ‘‘ The Book of Modern Conjuring ” and ‘“* The 
Book of Card Tricks” bound in one vol. Cloth gilt, price §s., 


by post 5s. 4d. 
Old English Churches: Their Architecture, Furni- 


ture, Accessories, Decorations, Monuments, &c. By GEO. 
CuincuH, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. 9d. 


The Book of a Hundred Games. By Mary Waite. 
These Games are for Adults, and will be found extremely service- 
able for Social Entertainment. They are Clearly Explained, are 
Ingenious, Clever, Amusing, and Exceedingly Novel. In stiff 
boards, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise 
on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, and 
Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated 
with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in 
Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In cloth 
gift, price 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A 
Practical Guide to their Collection, ldentification, and Classifica- 
tion. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the 
Study. By W. A. S. Westrosy. Beautifully Illustrated. In 
2 vols., price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I., A-I; Vol. II. 
I-Z.) 


Pottery and Porcelain, English. A Guide for Col- 
lectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of Specimen 
Pieces and the Marks and Monograms used by the different 
Makers. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By the Rev. 
E. A. Downman. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. net, by post 


3s. od. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. 
Wherein all Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the 
Reader being taken step by step through the Reasoning Operations 
upon which the Rules of Play are based. By C. J. MELROSE. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d 


Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Pro- 
gressive and Clear Method of Explanation and Illustration of the 
Game, and how to Play it Successfully. With Illustrative Hands 
printed in Colour. By C. J. MELROsE. In cloth gilt, price 


3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 
Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game 


taught by Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
*¢ Scientific Whist ” and ‘* Solo Whist,” and by the same Author, 
C. J. MELROsE. With Illustrative Hands in Colours. In cloth 
gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for 
Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. Hastincs Irwin. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
I2s. 10d. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerde- 
main for Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 


6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d 


Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of 
a Library, and the values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. 
SLATER, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged. In clothigilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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15 December, 


The Saturday Review. 


THE VILLAGE MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


MiMi? 


DIRECTORS. 

PEROY TARBUTT, Chairman. 

M. A. BRAUNSTEIN,. W. H. FRITH. 
©. WATKINS. 


E. GEOFFRAY. 8. 
F, I, RICARDE-SEAVER, F.R.S. (Edin.) 
SECRETARY. 

H. G. SIDGREAVES. 

LOCAL BOARD. 
E. BOUCHER. W. T. GRAHAM. F. von HESSERT. 

B. KITZINGER. H. A. ROGERS. 

LOCAL SECRETARY. 

A, COE. 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
F. H. P. ORESWELL,. 
BANKERS IN LONDON. 
The Bank of Africa, Limited, 113 Cannon Street, B.C. 
The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 5 Princes Street, E.C. 
BANKERS IN PARIS. 
Orédit Lyonnais, Paris, 
HEAD OFFICE. 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.0. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
To be presented to the Sharehclders at the NINTH ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Company, to be held at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., on Thursday, the 20th day of 
December, 1900, at 2.39 p.m. 

The Directors submit the following Report for the year ending the 3lst December, 
1899. Owing to the war, it is impossible to submit the accounts in the usual way, 
as the necessary information is not available. . 

From the beginning of the period under review until the end of September, 1899, 
operations were carried on as usual, with the following result :— 

132,487 tons of ore were crushed, which yielded 119,238 ounces of gold, giving a 
profit of £252,051 2s. 10d. 

The reserves of ore at the 31st August, 1899, were as follows :— 

South Reef .. ee ee oe ee ee ee 219,174 tons, 

Main Reef Leader .. és es oe oe +e» 239,285 tons, 
which showed a moderate decrease in the South Reef, and a very large increase in 
the Main Reef Leader. This is in accordance with the policy of the Board to 
equalise tke value of the ore sent to the Mil’, 


During the progress of the war the Mine ceased to be under the control of the 
Board, and it appears that up to the end of May of the present year, when Johannes- 
burg came under British occupation, gold amounting approximately to 63,282 ounces 
builion was taken out ofthe Mine. 

Gold to the value of £21,800 from the September, 1899, crushings was seized by 


' the late Government whilst en route to the coast. This risk was covered by 


insurance, and legal steps are now being taken to recover the amount from the 
underwriters, who have deposited the amount claimed from them pending an appea) 
in another case, 
Résumé for Nine Months, 1899. 
Tons Total Yield Yield 


Crushed. Smelted Gold. per ‘Ton. Profit. 

Ozs. Dwts. 2 «a d. 
Ist Quarter .. 42928 37,50540 174 77.203 14 6 
2nd Quarter 44351 39,142:34 7648 83,413 19 0 
3rd Quarter 45,208 4259026 18.842 91,433 9 4 
132,487 119,238-00 252,051 2 10 


The majority of the Company's European staff was forced to leave Johannesburg 
early in October, 1899, and arrangement having been made for retaining their services, 
they will be available immediately work can be resumed. 

The Directors have to record with very deep regret the deaths of Mr. D. E. Doveton 
(the General Manager) and of Mr. L. I, Seymour (Consulting Engineer). 

The Directors are pleased to state that they have secured the services of Mr. 
F. H. P. Oreswell, formerly Manager of the Durban Roodepoort Deep, as General 
Manager. 

Towards the end of July last the Mine was inspected by Mr. Sidney Jennings, and 
although he made no formal report, he stated that the Mine had been well kept, the 
surface works and machinery were in good condition, repairs had been effected, and 
that the general stock in the store was fairly large and representative. 

The additional 60 heads of stamps, referred to last year in the Directors’ Report 
as having been ordered, have been delivered and erected, and under ordinary 
circumstances would have been in operation by this time. As it is, they should be 
available for crushing so soon as the Mine is again in full work. 

Messrs, O. 8. O. Watkins and E. Geoffray retire from the Board by rotation, and , 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs. Fuller, Wise and Fisher, the Auditors, also retire, and offer themselves for 


re-election. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. G. SIDGREAVES, Secretary. 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.0. 


12th December, 1900. 


NO UNDERWRITING HAS BEEN OR WILL BE DONE IN CONNECTION WITH THIS ISSUE. 


The Subscription List will Open on MONDAY nest, 17th December, 1900, and Close on or before WEDNESDAY, 19th December, 1900, 
at 4 P.M., for Town and Country. 


THE BISCHOF WHITE LEAD CORPORATION (1900) (LIMITED). 


Incorporated under}the Companies’ Act, 1862 to 1898. 3 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £350,000 


Divided into 
200,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, 


an 
150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 

Now OFFERED for SUBSCRIPTION at par: 150,000 SEVEN 
per CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 
each and 100,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each. 

The Vendors take 50,000 Preference Shares and 50,000 Ordinary 
Shares, issued as fully paid, in part payment of the purchase price of 
£150,000, 

After payment of the purchase money there will remain £200,000 
available for working capital. 

The Cumulative Preference Shares will be entitled to : 

(1) A Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum. 

_(2) Priority over Ordinary Shares with regard to capital as well as 
dividend. 

(3) Full voting rights. 

(4) No Debentures or Debenture Stock can be issued except with 
the consent of at least two-thirds of the Preference Shareholders 
present in person or by proxy at a meeting specially convened to 
sanction such issue. 

The profits as estimated should be sufficient to pay the dividend on 
the Preference Shares, 15 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Shares, 
and leave a large surplus for Reserve Fund, without taking into 
account any income from Royalties or proceeds of Sales of Foreign 
Patents. 

: Applicants for both Preference and Ordinary Shares will have the 
= to priority of allotment over those applying for Preference Shares 
only. 

The amounts payable on both the Preference and Ordinary Shares 
are as under :— 

On Application... per Share £o 2 0 
On Allotment ave o 8 o 
Two months after Allotment... ” 


The Vendors reserve the right to appoint another Director after 
Allotment, 


Directors. 
*John F. L. Brunner, Director of Brunner Mond and Co. (Ltd.), 
Northwich. 
= Director of Brunner, Mond and Co, (Ltd.), North- 
wich. 
E. Lloyd Pease, Director of Pease and Partners (Ltd.), Darlington. 
J. Francis Pease, Director of the Darlington Forge Co. (Ltd.), 
Darlington. 
* Are members of the Vendor Syndicate. 
|Bankers. 
The London Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.), 22 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. ; Head Office, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., 


and Branches. 
Consulting Expert. 
Professor Gustav Bischof, F.I.C., F.C.S., &c. 
Brokers. 
London—George Whitehead and Chown, 23 Bucklersbury, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 
Glasgow—Aitken, Mackenzie, and Clapperton, 2 West Regent Street, 
and Stock Exchange. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—J. S. Challoner and Son, 33 Mosley Street. 
Solicitors. 
Faithfull and Owen, Dacre House, Victoria Street, Westminster, 


London, S.W. 
Patent Agents. 
Abel and Imray, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, 


London, W.C 
Auditors. 

Chalmers, Wade, and Co., Chartered Accountants, é Fenwick Street, 

Liverpool, and 18 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

Secretary and Offices. 
S. A. Bartlett, F.I.S., 1 Charing Cross, London, W.C. 
Works.—Hythe Road, Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the office 

of the Company, and of the-Company’s Solicitors, Brokers, Auditors, 
the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 22 Victoria Street, Westmin- 


ster, and all its branches. 
The full Prospectus will be advertised on Monday next. 
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The Saturday Review. 


15 December, 1900 


APPLICATIONS will be received by Mesere, Beare Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, ponte. E.C., and the Australian Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 2 King 


jam Street, E.C., for 


under-mentioned Shares. 


‘The LISTS of APPLICATIONS will a on or before THURSDAY, 20th December, 1900, for both Town and Country. 


THE IMPERIAL AUSTRALIAN WINE CO., LTD. 


Incorporated under’the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898. 
Proprietors of the Murray Valley Vineyards and Brands, Trade Marks, &c., of Fallon’s Wines of Albury and Sydney, New South Wales. 


CAPITAL 


40,000 Preference Shares of £1 each entitled to Six per Cent. Cumulative Preferential Dividends ... 


40,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each wn ate ooo oe 


6 per cent. 
Dividends half-yearly, on the 1st May and the lst November. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount HAMPDEN, G.O.M.G. (late Governor of New South Wales), 
os Hoo, Welwyn, Herts, Director Lambeth Waterworks Company, Chairman. 
W. W. MASON, J.P., Barton Fields, Canterbury, Kent. 
K. P. LIENARD (of. Messrs. Nash and Lienard, Wine Merchants), Viaduct Vaults, 
Farringdon Street, E.O. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS IN SYDNEY. 
The Rt. i. Sir Wm. JOHN LYNE, K.O.M.G., Premier of New South Wales. 
H. dees | late Member of Parliament for New South Wales. 
*P, E. FALLON, Sydney, New South Wales. 
® Will join the Board after Allotment. 
BANKERS. 
HOARE, 37 Fleet Street, 


treet, London, E. 
The Anetralian Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 2 King Street, E.0., and 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 


SOLICITORS. 
HARTOUP, DAVIS anp OOBBOLD, Fitzalan House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.O. 
AUDITOR. 
A. 0, ADAMSON, 62 King William Baring Chambers, Melbourne, 
us' 
BROKERS. 
Loypon: NYE anp MEADE, 4 all Court, and Stock Exchange. 
: DOUGLAS OATRN 141 West Street, Glasgow, and Stock 
Ex 
Mancuner=n : McEWEN anp BURGESS, 15 Cross Street, Manchester, and Stock 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
WM. DOUBLEDAY, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Tus Company has been formed to acquire, carry on, and further 
well-known businesses of Wine Growers and Merchants, in Albury and 
South Wales, Australia, established about 40 years te. ad the late Mr. J. T. Fallen, 
and since successfully carried on by the present V: 

The present output of the Vineyards averages about 28,397 gallons a year, and 
that pl will be largely increased when the some 40 acres now under cultiva- 
tion have been planted. It is proposed to further increase the supply by the purchase 
of crops of grapes from small growers in the neighbourhood, the plant acquired by 
the Company being capable of producing more than double the present output. 

The Vineyards are most convenient of access, as the Main Line (the Great Southern 
Railway) between Sydney and Melbourne ay t througb the property. 

The wines stored in Albury range from the vintages of the ears 1678 to 1000 
The wine stored in Sydney ranges from the vintages of the years 1867 to 1893. 
‘Vendor has adopted the practice of selling wines not less than six years old, = 
that practice will, as far as possible, be continued in the future. 

The reputation of the Fallon wines is second to none in Australia. There are 
some 2,600 customers upon the books, whilst nearly 300 Prizes, Medals, and Awards 
have been granted to the Firm at the various Exhib: in London, Paris, Amsterdam, 
Calcutta, Chicago, Bordeaux, and other Cities, 

oon same system of management as in the past will be continued in the future, 

the present ane S a have been in the employ of the 
firm for over 20 years, being retained as heretofore. 

The demand for Australian Wines i Geees Britain is increasing. The im: of 
Australian wines into the United Kingdom for the nine months ending tem- 


On Application, 2s. 6d. ; on Allotment, 7s. 64. ; 
The Preference Shares will be entitled to receive out of the net profits of the Company 
per annum, and will also rank in priority to the Ordinary Shares in any distribution of Capital. 


. £80,000. 


£40,000 
£40,000 


Total... eee eee 


eee eee eee ove eee ere 


£80,000 
The Vendor has stipulated for the allotment of 20,000 Ordinary Shares in part payment of the Purchase-Money. 
Preference Shares and the remaining 20,000 Ordinary Shares are now offered for Subscription. Payable as follows :— 


21 days after allotment, 10s. 
a fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 


It is proposed to pay the 


1. The Freeb~!d Vineyards situate about 3 miles from Albury, and known as the 
Murray Valley Snameete, containing 628 meng whereof 160 acres are planted with 
Vines of the most approved kind .. 

2. The extensive Stores erected upon “a corner er plot in in the centre of the City of 
Albury comprising 24 acres with large cellarage, ving vats with a capacity of 
— — gallons thereunder, and the Oottages, ne and other — 

join 

3. The extensive Modern Plant at the Vineyards and Stores” ee +. £12,000 


Total .. oe ve ve ee oe ee £38,200 

Mr. Mills in his valuation (which can be seen at the offices of the Oompany’s soli- 
citors) points out that real estate in and around Albury has increased in value 
during the past ten years, and is still rising in value from the growing importance of 
its commercial position. He has not, however, it may be pointed out, taken this fact 
into account in his valuation. 

Taking the net profits of £6,675 as a basis, without allowing for the increased 
profits from the extra 40 acres or thereabouts now under cultivation (which it is 
reasonable to assume will be considerable), or the general Foe + pg of the business 
in Australia and the United Kingdom, there will be required to pay * — 

Shares ., oe £2,400 
8 per cent. interest on 40,000 Ordinary Shares .. oe ee £3,200 


£5,600 
leaving a large ae for Directors’ remuneration, additional dividend, &o. 

Both the Rig! on. Sir William Lyne, K.O.M.G., Prime Minister of New South 
Wales, and me J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., are intimately acquainted with the busi- 
nesses acquired by the Oompany, and have testified as below. 

Sir William Lyue, who has accepted the position of a Local Director, writes :— 

“TI have very much pleasure in certifying that I lived in the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Fallon’s Valle for many years, and consequently also 
near wine cellars. eyard is, I think, one of the best in New South 
Wales, the soil is a “sca ‘auctie with a mixture of iron and granite, and is 
situated mostly on the tops of small hills of a volcanic nature. The wine 


cellars are well built and commodious, When last I was there, he hada 
stock of excellent Wines; in fact Fallon Wines are so well known that it is 
needless for me to enlarge about them. The vineyard has always been well 
cared for, and thus the crop of grapes has been very good and regular. 
“ (Signed) WILLIAM JOHN LYNE. 
“ Houses of Parliament, aoe 

Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., in a letter relative to the business, states :— 

“TI am thoroughly well pe with the great wine-growing district of Al 
the City of which, I believe, will be the Federal Oapital of Australia, and I thoroug! 
investigated the resources of the district. In climate, soil, and water supply it is one 
of the choicest of all Australia. Twenty-eight years ago T made the acquaintance of 
Mr, J. T. Fallon. the founder of the wine industry in Albury ; I visited his vineyards 
and his great wine cellars, and I wrote a very full and complete description of all 
these. No one in the Oolony was more highly respected than Mr. Fallon. He repre- 
sented Albury in the Parliament of New South Wales for many years, and oe will 
seein my book ‘ The Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Times,’ a record 
of this public-spirited colonist, and particularly his work in developing the Wine 
Industry of the Colony.” 

The price to be paid for the Freehold a Buildings, Plant, Rolling Stock, 
Horses, Trade Marks, and other similar assets connected with the business, and the 
—s (the latter taken, as will be ‘noticed, at only £6,800) is £45.000, payable as 

to £25,000 in Cash and as to £20,000 by the allotment as fully paid of 2u,000 
Shares. The Company will, in addition, acquire the valuable Stock of matured wines 
(approximatel hn! ,000 gallons) at the price of £30,000, thus making up the working 


capital of the to no less than £35,000. 
_The Vendor pays expenses incidental to the formation of the Company up to 


ber 30, 1900, were 639,715 gallons, as against 553,928 gallons in the cor 
— year. It is the intention of the Directors to open up the market for 
ion’s Wines in this country. 

Owing to the hi e duties hitherto imposed by the other Colonies the 
business up to ‘the present has been almost exclusively limited to New South Wales, 
but now that the Australian Colonies have been Federated these duties will be 
abolished, and the Wines of this Com should find a ready market over the 
Whole of Australia as well as in the United ingdom., 

The Accounts of the business have been examined for the years 1897, 1898, and 
1899 by Mr. A. O. Adamson, Oorporate Accountant, of London and Melbourne, and 
his certificate shows that the average net profits amounted to £6,675 per annum, 
whilst those for the last year were in excess of those for 1898. The following is a 
copy of his certificate :— 

To the Directors of the Spe Australian Wine Company, Limited. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have examined the a of Accounts taken from the Books 
and Statements of Mr. J.T. Fallon, by M 
Accountants, of Sydney, New South Wales, and find that the av ye 
wines for three years 1898, = 1899 has been 28,397 ( 

ninety 


wines have been made * y- an Fe — - selling price these three years of 
Ts. 11°566d. (Seven shillings and eleven decimal five six five pence) per gallon. I 
further find that, after including the value of the wines remain‘ unsold, reckoned 


at the average selling price of the wimes sold; during each of these three years, and 
after making what is, in my opinion, a fair and proper allowance for expenses con- 
nected therewith, the average net profit for these three years accerdingly amounted 
to £6,675 53. 10d. (Six thousand six hundred and seventy-five pounds five shillings 
r year; the net profite for the year 1897 being £8,517 2s. 8d. 
five hundred and seventeen 
the year 1898 being £5,000 13s. 1d. 
one penny); and for the year 1899, etx" thousand five hundred and 
‘ht pounds one shilling and nine 
© charge for rent has been made in the above figures, the Vineyards at Al 
being freehold property, nor any charge for interest or depreciation of plant 
machinery, but it is stated to be understood that the repairs to and maintenance of 
the latter - ae to the Vineyard working = which are included in the 
foregoing fi No records of the Albury sales of wines 
been submitted, and are — not inclu 
I am, gentlemen, yours fai’ 
A. C. ADAMSON, Accountant, 
62 William Street, 
and Baring 


London, E.0. 
Ohambers, 54 and 56 Market Street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
The reduced profit for 1898 was owing to the very severe and exceptional drought 


prevalent in Australia during that year. 

The Company will acquire the following freehold and other property, as valued by 
Mr. yh Auctioneer and Estate Agent (late Government Valuator), of Sydney, 
New Sou’ 
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except lion fee, brokerage, and stamp duties, He also pays the 

coat of conveyance 0 the property to the Company. 
e businesses be taken over subject to all existing 

the ordinary trade character, and necessary for the working of the concern, but 
including, as they do, numerous contracts with employés and others, they cannot be 
specified, are also other contracts between tne Vendor and others regarding 
the formation and public issue of the Company, which may technically fall within 
section 38 of the Companies Acts, 1867. Subscribers will be held to have had notice 
thereof and to have waived all rights to be supplied with particulars of such con- 
tracts or arrangements, and applications will only be received on these terms. 

The only Contract to which the Oompany is a party is dated 1st D+ cember, 1900, 
and is made between Patrick Edwin Fallon, as Vendor, of the one part, and Villeroy 
Corney Doubleday, as Trustee on behalf of the Company, of the other whereby 
for m the said Vendor to the Company agrees to to the Com- 
pany the 

Copies of the Certificate of Mr. Adamson, the valuation of Mr. Mills, the letters of 
the Right Hon. Sir William Lyne, K.0.M.G., and Mr, He:niker Heaton, M.P., and 
the originals, together with the Memorandum and Articles of Association and the 
above mentioned Contract; can be seen at the offices of the Compa: y’s Solicitors. 


Applications for Preference Shares and Shares should be made on the 
forms aceompanying the Prospectus, and f to the Bankers, with a remit- 
tance for the amount payable on a tion, 

Prospectuses and forms of Application be obtained of the Bankers, Brokers, 
Solicitors, Auditor, and at the offices of the pany. 

APPLICATION FORM FOR PREFERENCE AND 
ORDINARY SHARES. 

TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE AUSTRALIAN WINE OOMPANY, 

GENTLEMEN,—Ha’ paid to the Oompany’s Bankers the sum of £....... eve cess 
being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share om aecount of.... per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares in the Oho named Oompany, 1 Tequest you to allot me that 
number of Shares upon the terms of the Oompany’s Prospectus, dated December. 
1900, which I have read, andI hereby agree to accept tbesame or any smaller number 
that the further instalments per Share in accord- 
ance said Prospectus, and I authorise you to register me as the holder of the 
said tage And I declare that, as a condition of the allotment, I hereby waive all 
right to any further ag ye of the Contracts referred to in the said Prospectus, 
whether with to section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise, 
whether as against the Directors or the Company, or other interes: ed persons, and I 
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The Subscription List will Open on Tuesday, 18th December, and will close on or before Saturday, 22nd December, for Town, 
and Monday, 24th Deeember, for Country. 


& Laimrmited. 


Incorporated under the Compamies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


£216,000, 


Of which has been issued £180,000, 


Divided into 120,000 


**A” Preference, 10,000 ‘‘B” Preference, 50,000 “‘A” Ordinary, 18,000 “‘B” Ordinary, and 18,000 Founders’ 


Shares, all of £1 each. 
Four per Cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock, £100,000. 


Oave, Tugwell and Oo, (Limited), 60 Cornhill, E.0., 


‘essrs. Prescott, Dimsdale, 
REFERENCE SHARES of £1 each, and 


33.334 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each. 

The “A” Preference shares rank both as to capital and a Preferential ts of 
6 per cent. in priority to the remaining £96,(00 of the share capital. They also 
participate in the surplus profits after paying dividends at fixed rates on other 
classes of shares. The surplus profit taken by there shares has, for the 13 months 
}ending'3lst October, 1899, and for the year ending 31st October, 1900, increased the 
dividend paid thereon by 1 per annum, thus making a total dividend of 
‘7 per cent per annum. Phe 10,00" A.” Pref Preference shares now offered are a portion 
of the authorised 120 000. 

The “A” Ordinary shares rank both as to capital and a dividend of 10 per cent. 
per annum in priority to £36,000 of the share capital. Only 16,000 of the 50,000 

A” Ordinary shares remain unissued. In order to comply with the rule of the 
Stock Exchange that two-thirds of the whole issue shali be publicly oe for. 
subscription, it has been arranged that, in addition to the 16,000 “A” Ordinary 
shares issued by the Company, 17,334 of these shares shall at the same time be offered 
‘on behalf of the present holders (the directors). 

The “A” Preference shares are issued at a premium of 4s. a share. 

The “ A” Ordinary shares are issued at a premium of 7s. 6d. a share. 


Payable as follows : 
“a” Pref. sh. “A” Ord. sh. 
On application oe £05 0 £0 5 0 
On allotment (being the premium) eo eo €¢0 076 
One month after allotment wo 076 
Three months after allotment .. 6 « O7 6 076 
£140 £1 7 6 


Allottees of either class of shares By pay up in full on, or at any time after, 
allotment, and 4 per cent. interest will be allowed on the amount paid in advance. 


The dividend will accrue on 5s, share from the date of allotment, and on the 
— from the fixed dates payment, subject to the amounts bemg paid 
wi ue. 


DIRECTORS. 
T. H. WILLIAMS IDRIS, F.O8., J.P., L.0.C., Ditton Oourt, Westcliffe-on-Sea 


). 
W. ADPAR JONES, 14 Dartmouth Park Avenue, N.W. 
EDWIN K. BISHOP, 6 Circus, E.0, 
JAMES BRADFORD, Oaklands, Haywart ’s Heath. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Tr DIMSDALE, OAVE, TUGWELL and 00, (Limited), 50 Cornhill, 
BROKERS. 
Mesers. T. P. BAPTIE and 00., 10 Throgmorton Avenue, £.0., and Stock Exchange. 
SOLICITOR. 
W. ©. FISHER, 120 Pratt Street, Camden Town, N.W. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs, ARTHUR J. HILL, VELLAOOTT and 00., 1 Finsbury Circus, E.O. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
THOMAS P. OHUBB, Pratt Street, Oamden Town, London, N.W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The original business of Idris and - t 
and sale of the well-known mineral ee rane of the manufacture 


acquire The the ble to the vendors was 
taken portion capital the Comp was offered f 
till 1897. pany 


books of the pomp erg have since 1894 been pe ee audited by Messrs, 
Arthar J. Hill, Vellacott and Co.,of 1 Finsbury Circus, E. 
It will be seen from the following certificate that the’ prods for the past five years 


B.O. 1st December, 1 
‘To the Directors of Messrs. Idris and Town. 900. 
‘or the five years and one find 


For the 12 months ended = Sept.,1896 .. +. £13,748 8 4 
” ” Sept., 1897 .. 14,423 17 7 
12 Sept.,1898 .. we 17,163 19 11 
13 3lst Oct.,1899 .. oo oe 19,903 6 4 

£21, 561 18s. 6d. "Equal to for12 months ., 
For the 12 months ended 3lst 1990 es 20,857 11 10 


These profits have been arrived at after deducting ‘all p proper depreciations and 
directors’ remuneration (other than their share of surplus profit), but before charging 
interest on mortgage, Debenture, or loan capital, or providing for the profit-sharing 
and benevolent fund, which is a purely voluntary arrangement. 

According to the books of the company at the 3lst October, 1900, the factories and 
other properties (£123,078 5s. 3d. » PD —_ machinery, horses, vans, harness, stock-in- 

trade, book debts, investments, goodwill (which stands at only 
£21,127 17s. 2d.), and other assets, ro providing ~ all trade liabilities, Debenture 
stock, and benevolent fund, and after providing for the year's dividends, amounted to 
£216,566 14s. 6d., the share capital being £180,000, the reserve fund £34, 000, and the 
undivided profits carried forward £2,566 14s. 6d. 

We are, Gentlemen, 
AR HILL, VELLACOTT and 
Accountants, 


The articles of association provide that the — distributed among the members 
of the company shall be applied in payment vidends at the rates and in the order 
undermentioned :— 

“A” Preference, 6 per cent; = Preference, 7 per cent. ; “A” Ordinary, 10 per 
cent. ; “B” Ordinary, 10 per ce! per cen’ 

After payment of these tividends the surplus i is applied as follows :— 

One-third to increase the divedend on the “ A” Preference shares to 8 per cent. 

One third to the payment of additional dividend on the Founders’ shares, 

One-third to the further remuneration of the directors. 

Every year since the company was established —— oy when no dividend was 
paid on the “ B” Ordinary or Founders’ shares, but £5,161 9s 2d. was added to the 
reserve fund) te fixed dividends on all classes of shares A been paid in fall. In 
addition to these fixed dividends surplus profits have been distributed, amounting 
for the 13 months ending 3lst October, 1899, to £2,275 Os. Od., and for the year ending 
3lst October, 1900, to £2,713 2s. 9d., thus giving the “A” Preference shares for the 
two — and one month ending 31st October, 1900, a total divi dend of 7 per cent. 


Perhe £35 £38,000 “B” Ordinary and Founders’ shares are all held by the directors, 
the widow of a former director, the secretary, members of their families. No 
dividend is payable on these shares until the full 10 per cent. dividend on the “A” 
Ordinary shares has been paid. 

The reserve fund, which stood at £2,000 in 1893, has been added to each year, and 
now amounts to £34; 

The additional capital now offered for subscription is required for the further 
extension of the business in London and in connection with the branches, and also 
the f eg development of the export trade, and for the general purposes of the 

mpan: 

The G , of the Stock Exchange have granted a tation for the Debent 
stock and “ A” Preference shares, and an application will be made in duc course for 
a settlement and quotation for the“ A” Ordinary shares, 

The following contracts have been entered into : 

1. An indenture, dated 1st July, 1898, bet the 0 of the one part and 
Thomas Howell Williams Idris and James Bradford (as trustees for the Debenture 
stockholders) of the other part. 

2. An agreement, dated 10th December, 1900, between Thomas Howell Williams 
Idris, William Adpar Jones, and Edwin Kelsham Bishop of the first part, Fanny 
Hughes of the second part, and the Company of the third part. 

3. Letter, dated 12th December, 1900, from Thomas Howell Williams Idris, 
William Adpar Jones, Edwin Kelsham Bishop, and James Bradford, to the Company, 
agreeing to the offer made by this prospectus, 

The Company has also entered into many other contracts in the ordinary course 
of its business, and in particular for the poe Breen and taking on lease of properties, 
for the purchase of businesses, for the construction and improvement of buildings, 
for the performance of services, and for the granting of under-leases and other 
tenancies. Applicants must be deemed to have notice of such contracts and to have 
agreed with the Company as trustee for the directors and other persons responsible 
to waive all claims against them for not more fully complying with the requirements 
of Sec. 38 of the Companies Act, 1867. 

Copies of the Company’s Memorandum and Articles of Association, and of the 
above report and contracts, may be inspected by intending applicants at the office 
of the Company’s solicitor. 

the bankers, solicitor, auditors, from bro! to Com} 
London, December 


COLOURED 
COLONIAL PLATES, 


Including the Forces of 
Austratia, Canapa, Soutu 
Arrica, Ecyet, New Zeacanp, 
Honc Kone, West 
and others (making 1o in all), 

Sent Carriage Paid in United © 

Kingdom on receipt of 

5s. 3d. 


CAVALRY, 


COMPLETE SET OF | 
COLOURED 
MILITARY PLATES | 


(Except rst and and Life Guards), 


SomME HANDSOME XMAS GIFTS. | 
| | 


INCLUDING INCLUDING 
INFANTRY, ARTILLERY, “IMPERIAL YEOMANRY” 
PLATE 


C.I.V., YEOMANRY, AND COLONIALS 
(Making 154 in all), 
Packed flat and sent Carriage ta in United 
Kingdom on receipt of 
£3 17s. 6d. 


SET OF... 
COLOURED | 
YEOMANRY PLATES | 
(Except the Pembrokeshire), | 


(making 33 in all), 
Will be sent Carriage Paid in the 
United Kingdom on comnigt of 
12s. 6d. 


Binding in Album 


*5* Complete List of Coloured Plates now ready and to appear shortly will be sent post free on application. | 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION PURPOSES, } 

Form, or Framing for Decoration of Club, Library, Smoking, or ” Billiard Room, } 
MAKE ALL CHEQUES PAYABLE TO THE ‘‘ MANAGER,” 


“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” Offices: 3 York Street, Covent Garden, London, WwW. Cc 
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The Saturday Review. 


15 December, 


OCEANA CONSOLIDATED. 


OPERATIONS IN THE TRANSVAAL IN ABEYANCE, BUT GOOD 
RESULTS FROM OTHER INTERESTS. 


6 Rar Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Oceana | 416,521, against £31,576 last year. This is the result of the war. 


Consolidated Company, Limited, was held on December 12 at | 


the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Henry 
Pasteur (the chairman of the company). 


The secretary (Mr. Mortan Lambert) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 


The chairman said : Before drawing your attention to the principal 
points of interest mentioned in the report, I must ask you to be kind 
enough to follow me in the explanations I have to give you about our 
accounts. On the debtor side of the balance-sheet you will notice 
that 1,488,862 shares have now been issued out of a total of 1,500,000 
shares. Of the 211,355 which have been issued since our last report, 
over 16,000 were allotted in payment for the portion of the Beira Land 
Company’s estate, which belonged to third parties. This has placed 
in our ion the whole of the assets of that company, thereby 
simplifying, as well as reducing materially, the expenditure connected 
with the up-keep of those properties. In March last 194,199 shares 
were issued, at a premium of 5s. per share, resulting in an addition to 
the available funds of the company of some £240,000. No doubt the 
war has lasted longer than was anticipated at the time the issue of the 


shares was made ; but the funds thus raised have been placed at good | 


interest—a portion in English Government securities—and the whole 
will be available as soon as they may be required. The other items 
do not call for any remarks. 
from £109,700 to £80,050. On the credit side, the cash, foreign 
Government securities, and loans against securities amount to 
£306,017, against £83,227 ; sundry debtors are £13,495. Now we 
come to the investments. If you compare this year’s schedule with 
last year’s, you will find that they are almost the same, with the 
exception of the shares in the Portuguese Company of Zambesia, of 


which we have sold 44,440 at a substantial advance on the prices at | 


which they stood in our books, and the shares in the Katanga 
Company, of which we have sold 1,151 ordinary shares out of 3,442 
we held. Our present holding of Katanga of 1,280 privileged and 
2,291 ordinary shares, together with our shares in the Mozambique 
Company, make up between them at present market prices a sum far 
in excess of the £160,681, which represent the whole of our 
Portuguese, East African, and Congo interests—(applause)—with the 
exception of the Beira assets, which form now in the balance-sheet a 
separate item of £47,255. The greater part of the £323,078 railway 
shares and debentures is represented by our interest in the Pretoria- 
Pietersburg Railway. The £590,475 mining and the £10,950 land 
interests in the Transvaal remain exactly the same as a year ago. The 
total investments stand at a cost of £1,121,113, a figure materially 
below what they are worth, even in the present depressed state of 
South African securities. (Applause.) 

If you will turn now to the profit and loss account, you will see that 
the expenditure in London and in Africa of £15,127 shows a reduc- 
tion of nearly £3,600 compared with that of the previous year, and 
that in the face of a decrease, due to the war, in the contributions from 
subsidiary companies whose management is carried on by our London 
and Johannesburg establishments. We have every reason, therefore, 
to anticipate that, with a settlement and a resumption of business in 
the Transvaal, we shall be able to realise further economy in our 
expenses of management. Salaries show a reduction of £1,300 com- 

red with the previous year ; they amount, with rent, taxes, house- 

old and office expenses, to £7,619. Travelling expenses are £258, 
against £245; general expenses, law charges, exchange, and audit, 
£952, against £1,280 ; stationery and printing £645, against £1,019 ; 
telegrams and postages £309, against £495; Paris, Lisbon, and 
Portuguese Africa offices and agency to £1,174, against £1,290; 
directors’ fees £2,580. Dedueting contributions from other com- 
nies, £3,296, this makes up the total of £10,748 in the accounts. 

n Johannesburg, Beira, and Central Africa the expenses, after deduc- 
tion of contributions from other companies, have been £4,474, against 
£3,780 the year before. This small increase is easily explained by 
the reduction in the fees received from other companies, owing to the 
war, whilst this company has had to continue to pay for its staff during 
their enforced idleness at Johannesburgand Durban. The item of pro- 
specting and rent collecting covers a sum of £571, spent on pro- 
specting the farms of the New Belgium Company, according to 
agreement. The expenses of rent collecting have been increased by 
the disturbed state of the country before the outbreak of the war, and 
from the same cause the amount of rents received has fallen to £942, 
against £1,358 in the previous year. Transvaal survey fees have been 
£266, and £400 has been reserved for the ordinary land tax on the 
company’s farms due for 1899-1900, but not paid. We have been for- 
tunate enough in avoiding, like other land companies, the payment of 
the very heavy war tax imposed by the Boer Government, and which, 
in the case of this company, would have amounted to about £15,000. 
(Hear, hear.) The item of French shares tax and depreciation 
requires no comment. The balance of preliminary expenses, £3,164, 
has been written off. On the credit side the only item requiring a 
few words from me is the first—dividends and interest received 
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Contingent liabilities have been reduced | 


In 1899 £12,000 was received for interest on the shares and debentures 
of the Pretoria-Pietersburg Railway and only £3,161 this year. Tlie 
Rand Central Ore Reduction pays nothing this year, against £2,158 
last year. The profits realised on the sale of investments—£96,593— 
are derived, as I have stated before, chiefly from the sale of Katanga 
and Zambesia shares. The net resuit for the year is a profit of £94,501, 
which, added to the previous balance at credit of profit and loss of 
£34,270, makes a total of £128,571, equivalent to nearly 9 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital of the company. (Applause.) 


We have received by the last Cape mail a most valuable report, 
written by our representative Mr. Blum, from which I propose to read 
you a few extracts relating to our leading Transvaal interests: ‘* The 
Van Ryn mines stopped working at the end of September. During 
the three months of July, August, and September 125 stamps were at 
work, and 53,040 tons of ore were treated, yielding 21,295 oz. of gold, 
leaving a profit of 14s. 6d. per ton.” Now, with a normal condition 
of things, this profit, equal, already, to about £150,000 per annum, 
would show a very satisfactory return on the capital of the Van Ryn 
Company, which is £400,006, and suggests a materially higher price 
for the shares than present quotations. Our large interest in this 
company—viz., 67,000 shares—entitles us to have a very strong repre- 
sentation on both the board in London and on the local committee. 
The company’s property was ably looked after during the war by 
Messrs. Blum and Francois, who remained in Johannesburg during the 
very risky and unpleasant period prior to Lord Roberts’s occupation. 
(Hear, hear.) The ore reserves, Mr. Blum also states, stood at about 
200,000 tons. ‘* During the war the pumps were kept at work, and 
the plant and buildings well looked after ; the workings have not been 
affected by the long stoppages. Rand Central Ore Reduction Com- 
pany—The smelting furnace gave good results during July, August, 
and September, 1899; during the war all work was stopped; the 
plant is in good condition. The Douglas Colliery has been closed for 
some time ; but the plant and workings are being kept in good order, 
and work can be resumed as soon as regular traffic is restored on the 
Middleburg Railway line. Results during the year under review have 
been better than in any former years, and would have been more satis- 
factery still but for the heavy railway rates. It is to be hoped that 
under the new régime these will be less oppressive, and in that case 
Douglas coal, which is of exceptional quality, is sure to find a good 
market on the Rand.” 


I need not refer more in detail to the remarks in the report about 
the Pretoria-Pietersburg Railway. The line at the present time is in 
the occupation of the military authorities from Pretoria to a point some 
20 or 30 miles short of Nylstrom; whilst the northern portion, 
between Nylstrom and Pietersburg, is still in the hands of the Boers. 
This is the only line in the Transvaal which has been built by an 
English company. We have, as stated in the report, acquired the 
interests belonging to third parties, and the whole is now vested 
in the Oceana Company. By this transfer we are realising a con- 
siderable economy in the management of that property, of which the 
cost has been further diminished, by writing off £8,777, the amount of 
administration on expenses since the formation of the company. A 
large portion of the profits of the past year has been derived from the 
sale of part of our shares in the Katanga Company. We drew your 
attention last year to the growing value of that asset, which has made- 
further considerable progress this year, as those remote territories of 
Central Africa are being gradually brought within easier reach of 
Europe. A convention has been signed this year, by which the Congo: 
Free State and the Katanga Company have agreed to work the whole: 
territory, extending over some 150,000,000 acres—of which two- 
thirds belonged to the State and one-third to the company—on joint 
account, by means of a board consisting of three delegates of the State 
and two of the company, the net results to be divided in the same pro- 
portions as the geographical division of the territory between the State: 
and the Katanga Company. The Katanga Company has just distributed 
a dividend of 30 per cent. on its 6,000 privileged shares, derived from 
the sale of a portion of its shares in the Lomami Company, the pro- 
sperous subsidiary company created by them. 


As stated in the report, the Flotilla Company is carrying out a con-. 
tract for placing two steamers and a few barges for the Katanga Com- 
pany on Lakes Tanganyika and Moero; the boats are being mounted 
now, and are expected to be ready for use some time before the expira- 
tion of the date fixed for the completion of the contract. These 
steamers, with the ox wagon service organised between Lakes Tan- 

yika and Nyassa, will bring a considerable addition of freight to 
the Flotilla Company. The receipts of that company show a large: 
increase for the year 1899, with a fair increase of profit after payment 
of all charges and debenture interest. I now beg to move: ‘‘That 
the report and accounts to June 30, 1900, be now submitted, and that 
the same are hereby adopted.” 


Mr. F. R. Bullock seconded the motion. 
The motion was then put and unanimously agreed to. 
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The Saturday Review. 


LONDON AND 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPANY’S INTERESTS — THE 


ADDITIONS DURING THE YEAR. 


- fifth ordinary general meeting of the London and Western 
Australian Company, Limited, was held on 12 December, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.0., under the presidency of Mr. C. Algernon Moreing 
(the managing director of the company). 

The Secretary (Mr. T. W. Wellsted) having read the notice convening the 


The Ohairman said : It is my first duty to propose that the report and accounts 
for the twelve months ended August 31, 1900, be received and adopted. During the 
early part of this year—in fact, during a great part of the year—the outlook was 
extremely gloomy in all mining matters. Owing to the unfortunate war in South 
Africa and the early disasters which took place there, there was a feeling of great 
uneasiness, and during that time it was quite impossible for a company such as ours 
to deal in shares. It was necessary to carefully husband our resources in case that 
depression might become worse. It is owing to that unfortunate state of affairs that 
your directors were unable to pay you, during the past year, an interim dividend—a 
matter which we very much regret. When we held our meeting last year we certainly 
fully hoped that that could easily and properly be done; but you can quite under- 
stand that if, at the time in question, we had attempted to press sales of shares 
on an unwilling public, it would have been disastrous from our point of view. 


It was therefore necessary for us to simply nurse with care, during this trying time, — 


the investments we had made. Fortunately times have much improved, and we are 
able to put before you a balance-sheet which I think you will all agree is in its way 
eminently satisfactory. Turning to the report, you will see that we are still 
interested in most of the properties in which we held an interest last year, and that 
we have gone into some new ventures which, when I met you last year, had not been 
floated. 
THE PRINCIPAL INVESTMENTS. 
The Great Fingall Oompany—the first on our list—is very much before the public 
now, and the whole history of the remarkable developments in that mine, which have 
taken place recently, are well before you. We have taken a very considerable 
interest in a sub-company called the West Fingall. We joined in a scheme for pro- 
viding working capital to that company on satisfactory terms. We have a very 
large interest in it, and we fully believe that it will turn out to be equal to some of 
the best of the properties we have in Western Australia, It is not necessary forme 
to give you details of it, because you have them in the report, and recently at the 
statutory meeting of the West Fingall Company the Chairman very fully described 
the position of the company. 
A Shareholder: Do you mind telling us the number of shares you have in the 
Great Fingall Company ? 
The Ohairman : I will tell you all the shares we hold presently. Then we are 
interested in the Sons of Gwalia and in the Sons of Gwalia Deep Levels. I am glad 
to say that the Sons of Gwalia Oompany has now thoroughly realised the importance 
of having these deep levels, and practically an arrangement has been made between 
our company and the Sons of Gwalia Oompany, by which in a very short time the 
deep-level claims will be taken over by that company and incorporated in the Sons 
of Gwalia. (Hear, hear.) It is exceedingly valuable for the Sons of Gwalia 
Company, as it puts, once and for all, out of question the permanency of that mine 
anyway, as long as we shall be here to be interested in it. In the Hannan’s 
Brownhbill Oompany we still hold a very considerable interest, and the remarks I 
have already made about the Hannan’s field generally refer to that company as well 
as to others, The company has continued to produce gold very largely, and will 
continue to do so; but I am strongly of opinion that if they and others could join in 
an amalgamation it would be exceedingly advantageous to all parties, The Cosmo- 
politan Proprietary is a company in which we have taken an interest since the last 
meeting. At that time, I think, we were negotiating that matter. We obtained a 
large interest in the mine, and still bold a considerable interest. As you are all 
aware, that investment has been an exceedingly satisfactory and profitable one to us, 
The East Murchison United, in which we also still hold a large interest, has been 
rather in difficulties during the past year. It was found that as the development 
in depth proceeded it took much longer to find the continuation of the ore shute 
than was expected ; it took a much sharper angle, and the ground is very hard, the 
result being that considerable delay was experienced in locating the vein in the 
lowest levels. That,I am glad to say, has since been done, and the mine looks as 
well as ever it did. But during that time it gave everybody great anxiety, and, of 
course, certain people who are always very pessimistic took the opportunity of 
depressing the property as much as possible, and the shares fell considerably in 
value, At the same time the directors were increasing the number of stamps at the 
mine and spending the profits which were being made upon those stamps. The 
tesult was reduced dividends, and an appearance of failure in depth, which very 
much depressed the company during the time we have been operating. I am glad 
to say that that is now all past, and the mine is looking at its best. Then we have 
4n interest, in the Long Reef Gold Mining Company. That mine has uniformly 
developed in a satisfactory manner, and we are still large holders of shares, the 
number of which I will give you presently, The Fingall Reefs Extended is a com- 
pany in which we now have a large interest. That company took over, as you are 
aware, the British King leases, which they had been developing for a long time, and I 
4m glad to say that the results of their expenditure on it have been most satisfactory. 
It has uniformly developed, and the company has recently taken up all the ground 
in the neighbourhood—both deep levels and extensions—and there is every promise 
that the concern will do us great credit and give us considerable profit. There isa 
10-stamp battery now being erected ; but I do not know how soon it will be ready. 


ITEMS IN THE BALANCE-SHEET, 

I will now turn to the balance-sheet, which is the statement which will interest 
you probably more than the profit and loss account; for in that we show the 
foundation and solidity of the company, if it has any. On the debtor side you will 
notice that our issued capital is £280,663, the same figure as last year. The item, 
ash held as trustees, £32,735, does not interest you, because it is not yours; it is 


simply money that we hold for other people, and it also appears on the other side 
of the balance-sheet. Then there are sundry creditors amounting to £4,977. That 
amount is made up as follows: Dividend on some Cosmopolitan shares which we 


sold amounting to £1,000 ; income-tac, £491 ; then there is an account between us. 


and the Investment Company, on which we owe them £859, and there are salaries 
and directors’ fees, &c., amounting to £1,700. They were unpaid at the time the 
balance-sheet was made up, The next is reserve profit account, for profit not 
realised at date on valuation of shares in companies, £114,573. That corresponds 
with an item which appeared in last year’s balance-sheet, which, you will 
remember, I fully explained. It amounted at that time to £93,590; so that we 


have increased our reserve profit account by £20 000, or something like that, That - 


reserve profit account, or suspense profit account, seems to be still not quite under- 
stood by some of the shareholders, and I want to make quite plain, if I can, what it 
is. I have here the shareholdings of the company, and I will go through them pre- 
sently; but I will just take them en bloc for the purposes of this particular 
item. According to the market valuation of our holdings at the time of the 
balance-sheet, the total amount came to £469,285. The directors, taking a more 
conservative view than the market, have in their balance-sheet knocked £120,000 off 
that; but still the amount comes to £347,625 as the value of those assets. Now, that 
item has to be balanced on the debtor aide of the account as against our capital. 
That is the valuation of our shares ; it is not money; but of course it is equivalent 
to money, because it is £120,000 less than the market value, and the difference 
between the cost price of these shares and the low valuation put upon them comes to 
£114,573. We cannot get rid of that item. No matter how we value our stock, we- 
have got over the cost price a profit in our books of £114,573, and if we sold our 
shares that profit would be divisible. As soonas the shares are sold it will become 
divisible, and I cannot imagine, when you come to see what our assets are, that 
there is any possibility of those assets ever realising less than the amount we have. 
valued them at. (Applause.) That accounts for this item of £114,000 reserve profit 
account, Then you have the realised profit account, which is quite easy to under- 
stand. You will see that that amounts to £46,541, which is carried inte the 
balance-sheet. There is a small item for contingent liabilities on shares amounting 
to £2,414. You quite understand that these are shares which we hold partly paid, 
and when they are fully paid you will have the shares to represent that amount, 
It is not in the nature of a liability, except as against a valuable asset. 


DETAILS OF SHARES AND VALUATIONS. 

Turning to the credit side of the balance-sheet, we have first of all interest in gold- 
mining properties. We have taken that into the balance-sheet at £13,489, which is 
the cost price of these properties, less some writing down, which we have made, 
The Waroonga Mine, which I have already told you is not doing well in depth, 
stands in that item for an amount of £5,547, which we believe will be got out of the 
mine in gold. (A Voice: “ After writing off?”) Yes; we believe that that value 
is still there. The Donegal Mine stands in that item for £2,740. We believe that 
that is the value of the gold which we shall get out of it even if we abandon it. Then 
there are the seven Gwalia leases, which are under option to the Gwalia Oompany. 
They stand in that item for £1,484. There are also three other Gwalia deep-level 
leasea, which stand in that item for £413. Then there is our interest in the Kal- 
goorlie Tramways, which stands in the balance-sheet for £2,988, and a Fremantle 
siding for £312. These are the full detailsof that item. In every case I think a 
large profit will be shown, except, perhaps, on the Waroonga and Donegal leases ; but, 
any way, on the Gwalia leases you can see for yourselves that under our arrangement 
with the Gwalia Company they must be worth at least £100,000, and we shall get 
that during the coming year. (Applause.) Then the next item is machinery and 
plant, £1,793; that isa battery which we always keep in stock for emergencies. 
The large item in the balance-sheet is shares in companies, to which I have already 
cursorily referred, amounting to £347,625. I will give you a list of these for your 
information. We have 1,898 Anglo-Continental Gold Shares, which we have taken 
into our balance sheet at thirteen-sixteenths; we have also 6,185 Oue Oonsolidated 
shares, which we have taken into our balance-sheet at ls, As a matter of fact, since 
this balance-sheet was made up the Oue Consolidated Oompany have done some very 
good business. They have converted themselves into a Oonsolidated Finance Oom- 
pany, and our interest will probably be worth at least £1 per share ; at any rate, we 
have only taken those shares at 1s. each for the purposes of this balance-sheet. Then 
we hold 27,003 Cosmopolitan Proprietary shares. For the purposes of this balance- 
sheet we have taken them at par, and I think that is a very reasonable price. Then 
we have 16,991 East Murchison shares, which we have also taken at par, or £1 per 
share ; and 40,000 Fingall Reefs Extended shares, which we have valued at the lump 
sum of £16,000, that being the cost price. We had 11,734 Great Fingall 
Consolidated shares, which are taken into the bslance-sheet at £5 per share; 
we have 5,620 Hannan’s Brownhill shares, which are taken into the balance-sheet at 
£4 per sbare ; and we have 4,445 London and Hamburg preference shares, which are 
takenin at £leach. Their present price is 14. We have also 86,474 Long Reef 
shares, which are taken in at cost price, namely, £19,783 ; and 7,000 Menzies Water- 
works which we take in at £3,500. They pay a regalar five per cent. dividend, We 
have also 43,309 Sons of Gwalia shares—the same number as last year—which we 
have taken at £4 per share, Toat item comes to £173,235. Then we have 699 
London and West Australia Investment shares, which we have taken at 4s, 6d. per 
share. That is the list of our No. 1 securities, Last year, if you remember, I 
arranged our securities into three groups—what I call our best, our second best, and 
our rubbish heap. We have still got a rubbish heap; but, fortunately, it gets 
smaller and smaller, and our list of good securities continues to increase. Amongst 
the second category we have 10,000 Hampton Properties, which we value at ls, per 
share, and 30,000 Menzies United shares, which we value at 1s. per share. They will 
break up for 2s. 6d. I know that from what they have got in hand, so that we 
are safe there. Then we have 9,000 Northern Milling shares, which we value 
at ls.each, They will break up at about 4s, ; so that I think we will see a profit 
even on those, A vote of thanks to the Ohairman terminated the mecting, 
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